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he first added, Notes from the dictation of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
from the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, the Marquess of London- 
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THE BURIAL IN THE DESERT. 


By Mrs. Hemans. 
eeps yon Band 
a bien their r could not save! 


For the bayonet is red with gore, 
And he, the beautiful and brave, 
Now sleeps in Egypt’s sand,—wiLsox, 
in the shadow of the Pyramid 
Our brother’s grave we made, 
When = battle-day was done, 
And tee Desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


The blood-red sky above us 
Was darkening 
And the Arab 


into 
Our sad sb watching etl 


The voice of "a river 
Came hollow and profound, 

And one lone palm-tree, where we stood, 
Rock'd with a shivery sound : 


While the shadow of the Pyramid 
Hung o'er the grave we made, 
When the y was done, 
And the Desert’s parting sun 
A of death survey'd. 


But gad noblest 
Or thee bck, orman race, 

Witt @ few brief words of soldier-love 
Was gather’d to his place ; 


{n the shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his youthful form we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the Desert’s ing sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


But let him, let him slumber 
By the old Egyptian wave ! 

ft is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave ! 


When brightest names are breathed om 
When loftiest fall so fast, 

We would pot eall our brother back 
On dark days to be cast, 


From the shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his noble heart we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the Desert’s parting snn 
A field of death survey’d. 
— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“we novel lately announced by the name of “The Premier.” will 
: published iu the course of the present month. It takes for its 
und that most debateable spot, the diplomatic arena, and for its 
vwanl—the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Eldon, 
re Melville Viscount Lowther, Sir John Beckett, Lashington, Lord 
ished} Lord Milton, Sir James Mackintosh, &c. &c. [Since 
Major Keppel’s narrative of his Journey across the Balean will ap- 
* in the course of a few days. It will comprise a picture of the 


va 


‘ - ussians into the Ottoman Dominions, and the Author’s Re- 
a rs in \sia Minor, including the discovery of the sites of the 

; —" Cadi and Azani, so often alluded to by travellers aud 
ns 


beams pt daction from the pen of the vivacious author of “ Vi- 
1 Grey 


"Is to be entitled “ The oung Duke.” 
. © posthumous Work of Mr. és 
qnber, and which is to appear very shortly, consists of a series 
,_.l€s trom the Old Chroniclers.”” The source is one that must 
,_ Uitted to be singularly rich in materials. 
” Png Beechey’s important Work, describing his Vovage to the 
me Behring’s Strait, undertaken by the direction of the Lords 
snes of the Admiralty, for the purpose of co-operating 
> coe ay and Franklin, will be published in a few days. 
PUblisheg z 
ain sor Brooke's Narrative of his recent Tour in the Interior of 
td that os sequently in Barbary, is on the eve of publication. It 
J eewes latter country has never been so thoroughly investigated 
Th vee” as in the instance now announced ; 
“Uonal Library series of “ Standard Novels,” 


he pr 


resent month. 


commences 
od tale, 3: 9 ate This first number contains Cooper's cele- 
The Se, ae Pilot;” the three volumes complete in one. 
_fventh nomber of the National Library, will consist of Bour- 
dis the of Napoleon,” Vol. I. The subject will be com- 
“ree volumes ; aud to this new and revised edition wil] now 


“at state of the 'Purkish Empire ; an account of the late advance | 


arry St. Leger, alluded to ig our | 


derry, and numeroas other authentic sources, together with a veriety 
of engraved illustrations. 

In the Press.—A Grammar of the Hebrew language, by Moses 
Stuart. Reprinting from the last American edition. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and Commerce of the Prin- 
cipal Nations of Antiqaity; translated from the German of A. H.1. 
Heeren, professor of history in the university of Gottingen.—London, 
Mareh, 1231. —— 


ROYAL VISIT TO HOLDERNESSE HOUSE. 
Lord and Lady Londonderry’s grand entertainment to the King and Queen. 
As the splendid entertainment given by the Marquis and Marchion- 
essof Londonderry to their Majesties and the Court, at Holdernesse 
House, on Wednesday evening, has excited more attention in the 
fashionable world than any thing of the kind has done for many years, 
we shall devote a considerable portion of our space this week to the de- 
tailsconnected with it; and asthe interest of those details will be greatly 
enhanfced to a ‘yoesy of our readers, by a minute description of the 
locality in which they took place, we shall precede them by a hasty 
glance at the interior of the mansion itself, as it appeared on 
dey evening, when the splendid festivity was at its height. 
he only fault connected with Holdernesse House, is that appertain- 
ing to its entrance from the street,—which is restricted, and therefore 
inconvenient on occasions like that of Wednesday. With this slight 
drawback, the mansion is of almost unequalled beauty. The first en- 
trance $s gained by a flight of steps immediately from the street. The 
whole exterior of the entrance was on Wednesday night covered with 
crimsoa cloth. Passing through the small entrance hall, you gain, by 
folding doors, a noble and beautifully pro ned vestibule—the 
firett point of attraction connected with which, is a splendid piece of 
modera sculpture which has recently been placed there, representing & 
combat between a horse anda dragon, This striking work was, we 
helieve, execated by Mr. Matthew Hall, Wind- 


yatt for St.G : 
eet why} recently been purchased by igh pete all ous 


ednes- 


—~ 


entrauce is situated at the right angle of the vestibule; 
and the gorgeéns, yet perfectly classical and tasteful staircase ascends 
from the op e side. The first flight of stairs is of a noble width, 
and on the first awe mF ont they branch off, right and left, and lead 
to the corridor from whence you enter the state apartments of the 
mansion. Itis these apartments alone that we shall describe, and we 
shall endeavour to do so in a manner which will place them as clearly 
and distinctly before our readers as if they had been present in them 
ou the recent occasion of their splendid occupation ;—merely pre- 
mising, that the staircase itself is covered by arich carpet of crimson, 
with gold-coloured border; that the balustrades are of a gorgeous pat- 
tern, in the taste of Louis XIV’s day, and formed of bronze and gold; 
and that the whole vestibule, staircase, &c. is lighted by immense 
bronze candelabra, each bearing six argand lamps. It may perhaps be 
stated that, on the late occasion, this splendid staircase offered, during 
the whole evening, the most rich, varions, aud interesting of all the 
scenes presented to the eye of the visitor; but particularly at the mo- 
ment when the Royal family were retiring from the scene. But this 
deseription belongs to another part of our task, 

On papers the first flight of stairs a door fronts you which leads 
to the first of the State Apartments—a moderate sized ante-room, of 
square form, and furnished in blue and white ;—the walls being bung 
with a plain blue gauze; the curtains being of rich French white silk, 
with blue and white draperies; the chairs and couches of blue and 
white satin damask and gold, and the carpet also of white circular or- 
naments ona blue ground. Over the chimney piece (which is on the 
| right as you enter) is a splendid mirror; opposite to this, an exquisite 
piciure ot a single Capid, the size of life, by Albano—perhaps the very 

finest work of that master which has ever been seen in this country, 
and not unworthy of Titian or Parmegiano, of whom it at once reminds 
| the spectator. he only other ornaments claiming notice in this room 
| are several small alabaster copies of the well known chef-d’muvres of 
antique sculpture—the exquisite Cupid and Psyche, a crouching nymph, 
&c. These stand ona marble table immediately on the right as you 
enter. The ceiling of this room, though not equal in elaborate beauty 
to those of the other etate apartments, is worty of minute cttention. 





hoquets of flowers. This apartment was lighted by silver lamps, and 
by candelabra bearing wax-lights, but the light was somewhat subdued, 
with a view to the brilliant contrast which bursts from the adjoining | 
rooms. Not the least attractive object in this room, on Wednesday | 
) evening, was a jardinifre, placed betwen the windows, containing a | 
superb collection of flowers—byacinths, roses, camelas, persian, 
lilac, &c. 

The suite of apartments which we have now entered branch off right 
and left: we shall conduct the reader by the left, and that leads to the 
grand suite of drawing-rooms; but a glance at the right will give a 
beautiful coup d’ail into what seems to be a long suite of rooms, but is in | 








reality two rooms only, closed by a mirror, which reflects the opposing 
| objects interminably. To these two rooms we shall conduct the 
| readers presently. 
| Leaving the ante-room. you pass through asmall corridor, the right 
of which is entirely occupied by a painted window, the exquisite cha- 
racter of which is not discernible exce pt by daylight. From the ceil- 
of this corridor depends a large marble vase, which was lighted in the 
linterior: and inthe window was placed, ou Wednesday night, a rich 
|silverlamp. Passing through this corridor you gain the first of the 
grand drawing-rooms ; and the whole beauty and splendour of the scene 
bursts upon the sight with an effect of rich and tasteful grandeur, whieh 
has perhaps never been surpassed within the same space; for it is so 
be understood. that the suite of state apartments at Holdernesse House 
, @re pot vast in size,—a quality which is in fact inegmpatible with the 





| air of elegant voluptuons comfort which pervades every part of this ex 
quisite mansion. ‘The walls of this first eT oat are hung with 
rich bine and white damask; the curtains are of rich but plain white 
silk, with draperiesof blue and white damask; the carpet is of blue 
ground with a white pattern ; and the chairs and couches are of carved 
gilding, with blue and white damask seats, cushions, &c. The ceil- 
ing of this room is so or beautiful in style and execution, that 
we dare not trust ou es to attempt a minute description of it at 
present, on account of the space it must occupy; suffice it to say, that 
every portion would bear the minute examination that we bestow on & 
miniature picture, and that the whole is arranged in compartments, the 
groand being white, the mouldings which form the divisions of each de- 
ariment carved gold gilding, and the interior of each compartment 
forwping wreaths and sof flowers, &c. The whole of these 
ceilings are in the Italian taste, and were executed by an Italian artist 
who was brought from Maly for that express purpose. Of the orna 
mental meubles contained im this room, we mast also refrain from speak- 
ing in detail, as every one of them might claima lengtones descrip. 
tion. But a specific idea of the gorgeous yet tasteful, splendour of 
this and the adjoining room cannot be gained, unless we give a brief 
glance at these objects. Weallude chiefly to the superb inlaid tortoise- 
shell and ormolu cabinets which occupy the spaces on each side of the 
fire place as you enter the room on the right, the space between the 
two windows and the whole side of the room opposite to the windows. 
These cabinets are in the splendid and, in its way, hitherto unrivalled 
taste of Lonis XIV’s ti and they did, in fact, stand inthe Royal 
apartments at Versuilles before the Revolution. Subsequently they 


occupied the state-rooms of Lord Londonderry’s hotel, when he was 


our Ambassador at Vienga. They are of great height, not less than 
five fect, of a gorgeous and are in the most perfect preservation. 
On the top of these splendid menbles are placed innumerable mens 
of foreign china of the mogt exquisite description, including severeh 
grand shina vases, chiefly from the Lo nee mension, Soe 
on w are superior we have ever 

Sn ES St pat 0D 
white table Which oecupied the eentre ) 





an exquisite portrait of the Marquis of Londonderty when Lord Stew- 
art. fatoiageises with these vases, &c., were placed, on Wednesday 
evening, small baskets of flowers; and in the fire-place was a jardinrre 
filled with the same. This room also contains two = one on 
either side of the folding doors; that on the right being a beautiful 
half-length portrait of the Merchioness of Londonderry, and that on 
the left of Lord Seaham, the Marchioness’s eldest son, when an infant ; 
both of these pictures are —e examples of Lawrence's best style 
Thisroom also contains two cabinets, on stands, which were form 
at Wanstead House ; and it isighted by a magnificent ormolu chande- 
lier, of many lamps, dependent from the ceiling. On the left side of 
this first drawing-room, as you enter, it opens by spacious doors (which 
slide back into the walls) into the Great Drawing-Room, an apartment 
of singular richness and beauty, and whieh assumed, from the present 
occasion, an entire novel air even to those who had previously been 
familiar with it, as it was in great measure newly decorated for the oc- 
casion. The hangings of the walls were of dark crimson velvet, and 
the window-cui tains and draperies of amber coloured silk. ‘The latter 
remain as before; but the walls have been hung with a superb damask, 
of precisely the same colonr as the curteins; so that the room now 
presents one uniform colour, the effect of which is exceedingly rich 
and beautiful. Whether it sets off to due advantage the unequalled 
treasures of art which this room contains, may be made a question. 
For our parts we have no hesitation in pronouncing the change to be 
an improvement, since it gives a brillianey to the general effect which is 
om obtained by dark hangings, especially when they are of velvet; 
}and as to its effects on the wonderful productions of the pencil which 
this room contains, nothing ean improve or deteriorate them, or even 
| in the slightest degree impair their impression in the estimation of those 
| who are qualified to appreciate them all. These wonders of the pen 
| cil,—two of which are baowe all over the world as almost unequalled 
specimens of (in bis way) an unequalled master,—consists of an “ Ec- 
ce Homo,” and ‘The Education of Love.” by Correggio; a Venus 
contemplating herself in @ mirror by ‘Titian ; a music piece by Car 
ravaggio, and two pictures by Guercino,—one of them, Joseph and 





: n is ) n | Potiphar’s wife, of surprising beauty, and in astyle of sweetness and 
It is worked in compartments, and exquisitely painted in wreaths and | 5 


delicacy which he seldom adopted. 


We would fain enter intoalengthened description of these works, 
especially of the two far-famed Correggios, which are probably superior 
upon the whole to any two pictures extant in the world by the same 
artist, and the various fate of which, from their glorious birth beneath 
their creator's hand to the present day, would form a pictorial romance ; 
including their quiet sojourn first in the Colonna Palace,—then in the 
Borghese ,“—then in the Fecurial,—the paseage of one of them (the 
Education of Cupid) to England, where it formed part of King 
Charles’ collection,—the voyage back to Madrid,—tbeir subsequent 
seizure and enlérement by Murat and their passage to Naples,—thei 


| journey to Vienna, and half-coneealment at Fobrsdoff, (the residence 


of Madame Murat,) under the protection of Prince Metternich,—to- 
gether with the whole diplomatic negotiations and ruses (perfectly fair 
and honourable ones) which ultimately conspassed their possession by 
the Marquis of Londonde rry: in opposition to the earnest endeavours 
and unlimited commission of the most powerful sovereign of Europe. 
All these matters, and, what might be of still more interest, a critical 
estimate of their character, wust be omitted for the present, and these 
glorious works looked at en passant merely, ae part of the ormamental 
furniture of this superb apartment, These pictures are, on occasions 





* We are not certain whether the Cupid was in either of these 
places, 7 the “ Ecce Homo” was certainly among the chief off- 
ments o 
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eee 
like that of Wednesday, lighted by a moveable bracket of argand | more splendid than any thing that has been witnessed for many years 
lamps, which fre shaded from the spectator’s eye by gilt shields. ‘This | at a private party. Phe | display of diamonds was magnificent,—in 
room, like the last, contains several magnificent cabinets in the same | which, however, every other individual was eclipsed by the Noble 
rand style and taste, and also two most beautiful coffers, of im- | Hostess, who wore, in‘eompliment to her Royal Guests, both those 
mense size, and of similar style and® materials, which were formerly unrivalled items for which her toilet is distinguished ; namely, the 
among the most attractive objects of the Palace of Malmaison. The | Neck-lace of immense pear-shaped pearls and diamonds, and the broad 
nly other objects’of remark in this apartment are the ornamental ta- | Zone of the latter. We cannot help remarking, however, that the last- 
ble sof verious descriptions, and the ornamental porcelain In particn- | named item, though splendid to look upon, is by no means a becoming 
tar, the table occupying the centre of the room is perhaps the most C88 ; ad , , \ 
elaborate and beautiful specimen of its kind that exists in this country ; | grace and dignity which characterise all the movements of Lady Lon- 
we speak of the top, which consists of a picture in mosaic. copied from | donderry could counteract the heavy effeet of such an article as a band 
Guide's colchrated picture of Aurora Sut on Wednesday the attrac- for the Waist; to which, on account of the necessary substance of the 
tions of this picture were eclipsed by the object which occupied its cen- | setting, it gives a very cumbrous appearance. ; 
tre—namely, the cadean made by her Majesty Queen Adelaide to the The prevalent dresses of the evening were white,—either blond, 
infant daughter of the Marchioness of Londonderry, on the occasion tulle, or crape, without (rimming, but embroidered on the lows r half 
of her Majesty standing its sponsor on the above-named evening. This | of the skirts w ith goid or silver leat, or the two united ; or coloured 
consists of an antique shaped cup and its stand, of silver gilt, exqui- velvets, the skirts trimmed w ith one deep flounce of white blond 
sitely chased in a bacchanalian subject This enp stands about a toot Among the velvet dresses, that ot Lady Clanricarde was the most con- 
in height, and is designedand executedin fine taste. Fin ally, the chairs | spicuous It was of carlet velvet, with a gold ornament round the 
and sofas in this room are of elaborate carving, richly gilded, and the | skirt, and a fall of goid tissne over rhe sleeves. The colour of this 
seats, &e. of blue satin damask, excepting two, which are covered with | dress was so intense, that nothing but the resplendent character of 
escription of Indian brocade, having the ap- | Lady ¢ lanricarde’s beauty could have borne to be v iewed in contact 
This room, like the last, is lighted by a | with it. She looked divinely nevertheless—Lady Clancicarde and the 
and it opens by noble hostess being unquestionably the two Beauties of the pight,— 
folding doors (which also slide back into the walls) upon a narrow | among the matrons, at least: for among the unwedded beauties we 
apartment forming a sort of gallery, the centre of which is occupied | may not venture to make apy individual distinctions. The head- 
ley a full length portrait of the late King George IV. in his robes; over | dresses were chiefly plumes of feathers ; turbans of painted cold tissue, 
which is placed a canopy of crimson damask, and beneath a state chair \ adorned with diamonds; and hats, with plumes and diamonds, but of 
or throne elevated on a platform of two steps. On Wednesday eve- {much smaller size than those of last season. In connection with the 
ning this apartment presented, #t the right extremity looking towards | 





“ very rare and curious d 
pearance of gold and silver 
magnificent ormolu chandelier, bearing many lamps: 


| dresses and personal appearance of the female visitors on this occasion, 


object of dress; and nothing but the beautiful figure, and the mingled | 


. 

April 25 
as 2 
seat in his boat. - She was young and exceedingly pretty ; 
were small and well made, her eves dark, and her hair nf . k ure. 
flowing; her colour, deep brunette, She was tctisend in, + long, and 
the forehead, and, like the greater part of her cculinnee ra 
the waist downward to the knee in narrow compact blue linn *, trom 
at a short distance had the appearance of breeches. He wes, Which 

ing was a small triangular maro, made of grass and soe hag 
diminutive screen not agreeing with her ideas of propriety i bet thi 
vel situation in which she found herself, she remedied the 4 - ~ 
unceremoniously appropriating to that use a pert of one of t} eleet by 





—— 
her feat 


COVE! 





| dragging them out of the water by the hair of the 
} 


| party passed, the assemblage of females on the rock e« 


== 





(he back,a new and very pleasing feature, a transparent picture re- | ‘ 
| sidered as the most interesting feature of the scene ; we allude to the 


presenting the King and Queen, which was surrounded by a moveable 


frame W ork so coutrived, by means of machinery, as to keep up a per- | 


we cannot help noticing, what many of those present must have con- 


appearance of the two lovely daughters of the Marchioness—the Ladies 


petual change of the most brilliant lights and colours; and if the taste | Frances and Octavia, the oue nine, and the other eight years of age. 
of this contrivance might be characterised as in some degree theatrical, | They are iu person periect pictures ot feminine loveliness; and their 
it was the only particular to which such an objection could apply. | dresses (of white figured blonde, richly trimmed, and exquisitely fan- 
This apartment may be described as a sort of corridor leading from the | cied and put on), together with their beautiful coefures, and their de- 
lightfully self-possessed and well-bred, yet perfectly child-like simpli- | It was no easy matter to penetrate the dense multitude, and much les 


Drawing-rooms to the 
GRAND SALOON, 

which is a room of magnificent dimensions, built, we believe, papery 
for the reception of the noble works of Italian sculpture whic 
Londooderry acquired iv Itaty and at Vienna, and which we may take 
an early occasion to describe in detail. At present we must only say 
that they consist chiefly of the celebrated “ Theseus and the Minotaur” 
of Canova; the “ Dancing Nymph with Cymbals,” by the same artist : 
a Bacchante awakened by Love, by Thorvalsden; a work of great 
merit and beauty by Bartolini, of Florence—a copy of Titian’s famous 
picture of Venus (the Venus of the Tribune)—the only attempt ever 
made on a grent scale to copy a picture in marble; modern copies 





city of manner and carriage, formed a delightful picture, as they were 
from time to time led through the rooms by their French Governess. 


1 Lord | They were sometimes aceompanied by the eldest son of the Mar- 


chioness, the young Viscount Seaham, now ten years of age, a boy of 
noble appearance and bearing; who was dressed ina fancy hussar 


; costume of scarlet and gold, with a rich lace collar, and white trowsers 


trimmed with gold lace. 

The only other particular of this splendid scene which we shall 
notice in this department of our Journal, is the departure of the Royal 
Family. It took place shortly after 12 o’clock, and formed the most 
striking and interesting feature of the scene; as a great portion of the 


of two or three famous @ntique works in marble; and several | evening company were assembled on the staircase, and in the outer 


other pieces. Also n considerable number of paintings, chiefly por- 
traits, inclading two of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s.—-splendid whole-length 
of Lady Londonderry and ber son, Lord Seaham; and a striking 
equestrian portrait of the Marquis himself, leading on the 10th Hassars. 
in the famons charge of the 29th of December, 1508, which annihilated 
one of the best corps of Cavalry in the Freach army of Spain, as de- 
scribed in the inscription, which appears on the frame of this picture, 
and which formed part of the “general order” issued by the Com- 
mander of the Forces next day. Another novelty in this room isa 
most beautiful group in Carrara marble, of the Marchioness of Loa- 
donderry, and her eldest son, Lord Seaham. This excited great ad- 
miration on Wednesday night, as very few of the visitors had before 
seen it. On Wednesday this nob‘e room was used as the Salle a man- 
ger, and the end of it was fitted up with temporary receptacles for the 
superb gold plate possessed by the Marquis, the whole of which was 
displayed ia rich array, upon a ground of crimson cloth. This plate 
consists of the joint heirlooms of the noble families of Stewart, aud 
Vane Tempest, as represented in the persons of the present Marquis 
and Marchioness of Londonderry. The splendid diamond-hilted sword, 
star, and gorget, and the golden inkstand, presented by the allied sove- 
reigas to the late Marquie, were also exhibited in thisroom. Late in 
the evening this room was cleared, and appropriated to the dancers. 
fFolding-doors lead from this saloon to the grnnd stair-case, and on 
passing through the ante-room described, you reach, on the right, 
THE MARCHIONESS’sS BOUDOIRK. 

This exquisite room isa perfect gem of its kind. It has, however, 
lately received an accession which, by adding greatly to its splendour, 
in some measure disturbs that air of quiet richness which previously 
characterised it. We allude to a set of carved and gilded glass-cases 
which occupy the whole side of the room as you enter, and contain 
the innumerable objects of taste and virta which were formerly scat- 
‘ered about in bright confusion on tables, &c. This museum (for such 











drawing-room and the ante-room, to witness it. The Queen led the 
way, and at the outer door of the ante-room, ber Majesty's cloak was 
put on by the noble hostess, whom the Queen saluted (as she had done 
on entering), and then took the arm of Lord Londonderry and de- 
scended the stairs to her carriage. The King followed immediately 
after, giving his arm to Lady Londonderry, who attended him to the 
door. The various members of the Royal Family followed :—the 
Landgravine of Hesse Homburg first, then the Duke aod Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Sussex, &c.; the band in the vestibule playing 
God save the King, till the whole building re-echoed with the noble 
sounds; and the great staircase being lined at every point with splen- 
didly dressed women, their faces beaming with added beauty from the 
excitement of the moment.—Court Journal, March 12. 


—>——_ 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE TO BEHRING’S 
STRAIT. 


Captain Beechey’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
Strait. 4to. pp. 742. London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

The perusal of this volume throughout has afforded us unmingled 
pleoosure. The story is so well told, and the information is of so imte- 
resting a nature, that it is like proceeding along an agreeable path, 
with something at every turn to stop at and admire. But the more 
our gratification has been increased, we have felt the more our want 
of power to do justice to the highly-gifted author’s narrative. The 
more perfect his pictures are, the less do we find ourselves competent 
to reduce them within our miniature size; the more finished his de- 
scriptions, the less will they bear to be broken into insulated fragments. 
We must, therefore, after all, be satisfied with performing a very im- 
perfect duty towards a volume of very superior excellence. 

With his code of instructions in his “locker,” our gallant and in- 
telligent Captain sailed from Spithead on the 19th of May, 1825, in the 


Far from being Jealous of her situation, she sided all las ae 
women who aspired to the same seat of honour with mu 








herself, } 


: . . ead; but, x “ 
as it might appear to interfere to prevent this, it was eee y 


so, or the boats would have been filled and unmanageable, ~ 


iar 
As oe 


a son 


es 2 DiInMence¢ 
similar to that chanted by the lady in the boat; and sostenpaning as 
a ' med it by, 


extending their arms over their heads, beating their breasts 
forming a variety of gestures, which showed that vt 
acceptable, at least to that part of the community. When the ! 
were within a wading distance of the shore, they were a 
compassed by the natives; each bringing something jn hic hem 
however small, and almost every one importuning for an — 
lentin return. All those in the water were naked, and only /* 
and there, on the shore, a thin cloak of the native cloth was to i “toh 
Some had their faces painted black, some red; others black whey hie 
orred and white, in the ludicrous manner practised by pen a -~ 
and two demon-like mensters were painted entirely black It s rae 
easy to imagine the picture that was presented by thi stow 
vurestrained by any authority or consideration for their visiters. a}) 
hallooing to the extent of their lungs, and pressing upon the boats with 
all sorts of grimaces and gestures. It was found impossible te er 
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it is) of rare and beautiful objects must not detain us longer than to | Blossom, of tweaty-six, but mounting sixteen guns carefully fitted out 
express a general admiration of the exquisite taste which has evidently | forthe voyage, and with a complement of 110 persons; the object to 
presided at their choice. Outside this ease, on a marble table, lay, on | meet Captain Parry or Captain Franklin in Behring’s Strait, should 
Wednesday evening, the gorgeously ornamented Album of Lady Lon- | the naval expedition of the former, or the land expedition of the lat- 
donderry ; and on a small easel, close by, were placed various minia- | ter, succeed in reaching that outlet to the Pacific. And as the Blossom 
ture works of art, of exquisiie beauty. The hangings of this room are | in her route would traverse a portion of the globe hitherto little ex- 
of blue and white damask; the covering of the sofas and chairs are of | amined, her commander was directed to explore and survey these 
the same; the curtains are of plain white silk, with draperies to match { parts, with the view to the furtherance of navigation and general 
the hangings; and a new French carpet, of superb design and manu- | science; the task could not have been intrusted to abler hands. 
facture, completes the tasteful richness of this little jewel of a boudoir. With such a trip before us, our first tack is to double Cape Horn. 
It was lighted on Wednesday evening by a massive silver argand lamp, | Quitting the coast of Chili, the island of Sala-y-Gomez was inspected 
with globe shades, and by a few wax lights, but not sufficient te dispel | through the glasses, and the ship bore away for Easter island. 
that trangail and subdued effect which so well corresponds with the “Asthe boats approached, the anxiety of the natives was mani- 
trietly private character of an apartment like this. Atransparent ala- | fested by shouts, which overpowered the voices of the officers ; and 
baster vase depends from the ceiling, which had also a light within. our boats, before they gained the beach, were surrounded by hundreds 
Beyond this room is what on ordinary occasions is the dressing- of swimmers, clinging to the gunwale, the stern, and the rudder, until 
voom of Lady Londonderry, leading to ber bed-room. The first-named | they became unmanageable. They all appeared to be frie ndly dis- 
of these rooms was, as We have stated, fitted up and used on Wednes- | posed, and none came empty-handed. Bananas, yams, potatoes, su- 
dav night as a tea and refreshment room. gar-cane, nets, idols, &c., were offered for sale, and some were even 
lt only remains to allude to thrown into the boat, leaving their visitors to make what return they 
THE SUPPER ROOM chose. Among the swimmers there were a great many females, who 
This spacious apartment is on the ground floor, and is entered by a | were equally or mere anxious to get into the boats than the men, and 
door near the foot of the great stair-case on the right. The walls are i made use of ever persuasion to induce the crew to admitthem. But 
plain. and the apartment on ordinary occasions presents no very no- | tothave acceded to 1eir entreaties would have encumbered the party, 
iceeble features; but on Woduesday the effect of it when the supper and subjected them to depredations. As it was, the boats were so 
as laid out, was striking aud brilliant in the extreme 
y candelabra holding between seventy and eighty wax-lights, besides | the crew were compelled to an Ve recourse to sticks to keep them off, at 
ind lamps, &e Vhe gilt plateaus, which extended the whole 
sth of the table, were of the most gorgeous description: and the 


It consisted of cold savoury 





which none of the natives took offence, but regained their position the 
| instant the attention of the person’ in the boat was calledto some 
other object. Just within the gunwah’ 
; and various kinds of continental and | which were highly prized among the sw.mmers ; 


iation was laid out with much taste. 


s, confectionary, frait, &« and the boats being 


‘re Wines | brought low in the water by the crowd hang ’"g to them, many of these 
The mere details of this great Pete, tocether with the arrival of the | article $s were stolen, notwithstanding the most ‘ igilamt attention on the 
Roval Family, the day ticmal ceremony the dresses of the chief per- | part of the crew, who had no means of recovering ‘em, the marau 
+ present. We. A vill be given in another part of our Journal. | ders darting into the water. and diving the mome:'t they committed 
niv theretore ne is to call upon those readers who are un- | the theft The women we no less active in these ;iractes than the 
tinted with ¢ wendid localities, except thronegh the above de- | men; for if they were not the actual plunderers, they procured the 
tion, f@ imagine them under the aspect we have just atlemped to | opportur ty for others fy engrossing the attention of the seam<n. | 
ceteh, and then cone the w le of the apartments peopled with a | their caresses and ludicrous gestures In proceedin » the lane 'ne- 
’ intand numerou nsisting of the (lite of the fashionable | place the boats had to pass a small isolated rock wi rose severa! 
vid; the female me tit radiant with the renovated charms of + feet above the water \s manv females as could v find roon 
’ ning oppored to thos fac! eason, and the whole as- | crowded upon this eminent pressing together so « ely, that the 
sp oa 1 ry ume of ft it in full wk appeared tobe a mass of living beings. Of Ne thire 
‘ 1) . ! ' the * '" f the ever on account | or four would shoot off at a ne into the water i swim v » 1} 
' ‘ f } 1 their imation to the lexpertness of fish to the} tsto trv their influence on the visit 
il ta ! t ‘ ne but n the occasion One « the y very voun? l. and less accustomed to the water than 
! t \ nt ed « +8 ‘ vu ! F ‘ ' ‘ t eofa eile n 
) ( every \ Roval i¢ 1 { \ nde tot 
rae i’ : | “x yj « . ’ , 


It was lighted |W eighed down by persons clinging to them, that for personal safety | 


there were many small things | 


where it was at first intended: the boats, therefore, rowed a little t 
the northward, followed by the multitude, and there effected a disem- 
barkation, aided by some of the natives, who helped the party over the 


| 
| 
rocks with one hand, while they picked their pockets with the other 


| practicable to pursue a thief through the labyrinth of fignres tha: 
thronged around. The articles stolen were consequently as irretriey. 
ably lost here, as they were before in the hauds of the divers. It ises 
tremely difficult on such occasions to decide which is the best Jine o) 
| ecnduct to adopt, whether to follow Captain Cook’s rigid maxim 0: 
| never permitting a theft when clearly ascertained to go unpunished: 
or to act as Peronse did with the inhabitants of Easter Island, and 
suffer every thing to be stolen without resistance or remonstranc; 
Perhaps the happy medium of shutting the eyes to those it is not nr 
cessary to observe, and punishing severely such as it is imperative to 
notice, will prove the wisest policy. Among the foremost of ti 
crowd were two men, crowned with pelican’s feathers, who, if they 
were not chiefs, assumed a degree of authority, and with the two dé. 
mons above mentioned attempted to clear the way by striking at thy 
feet of the mob; careful, however, so to direct their blows, that they 
should not take effect. Without their assistance, it would have been 
almost impossible to land: the mob cared very tittle for threats: » 
musket presented at them had no effect beyond the moment it wa: 
levelled, and was less efficacious than some water thrown upon the 
bystanders by those persons who wished to forward the views of ow: 
party. The gentleman who disembarked first, and from that circum- 
stance probably was considered a person of distinction, was escorted 
to the top of the bank and seated upon a large block of lava, which 
was the cgny ee limit to the party’s advance. An endeavour was 
then made to form a ring about him; but it was very difficult, on ac- 
count of the islanders crowding to the place, all im expectation of re- 
ceivingsomething. The applicants were impatient, noisy, and urgent 
they presented their bags, which they had carefully emptied for the 
purpose, and signified their desire that they should be filled: they prac 
tised every artifice, and stole what they could, in the most careless and 
open manner: some went even farther, and accompanied their de 
mands by threats. About this time one of the natives, probably a 
chief, with a cloak and head-dress of feathers, was observed from the 
ship hastening from the huts to the landing-place, attended by severa! 
persons with short clubs. This hostile appearance, followed by the 
blowing of the conch-shell, a sound which Cook ébserves he never 
knew to portend good, kept our glasses for a while riveted ta the spot 
To this chief it is supposed, for it was impossible to distingmish amongst 
the crowd, Mr. Peard made a handsome present, with which he was 
very well pleased, and no apprehension of hostilities was entertained 
It happened, however, that the presents were expended, and this offi- 
cer was returning to the boat for a fresh supply, when the natives 
probably mistaking his intentions, became. exceedingly clamorous ; 
and the confusion was further increased by a marine endeavouring to 
regain his cap which had been snatched from his head. The natives 
took advantage of the confusion, and redoubled their endeavours to 
pilfer, which our party were at last obliged to repel by threats, and 
sometimes by force. At length they became so audacious, that there 
was no longer any doubt of their intentions, or that a system of open 
plunder had commenced; which with the appearance of clubs and 
sticks, and the departure of the women, induced Mr. Peard, very judi 
ciously, to order his party into the boats. This seemed to be the sig- 
nal for an assault. The chief who had received the present, threw a 
large stone, which struck Mr. Peard forcibly upon the back, and was 
immediately followed by a shower of missiles which darkened the ait 
The natives, in the water and about the boats, instantly withdrew to 
their comrades, who had run behind a bank out of the reach of the 
muskets; which former experience alone could have taught them ~ 
fear, for none had yet been fired by us. The stones, each of whieh 
weighed about a pound, fell incredibly thick, and with such precision 
that several of the seamen were knocked down under the thwarts o! 
the boat; and every person was more or less wounded, except thr 
female to whom Lieutenant Wainwright had given protection, W ho, & 
if aware of the skilfulness of her countrymen, sat unconcerned upen 
the gunwale, until one of the officers, with more consideration for 0° 
safety than she herself possessed, pushed her ov erboard, and she ry - 
ashore. A blank cartridge was at first fired over the heads ot © 4 
crowd ; but forbearance, which with savages is generally mistaken \ 
cowardice or inability, only augmented their fury. The newer a 
stones were, if possible, increased; until the personal satety of etre 
| dered it necessary to resort to severe measures, The ¢ hiet, — re 
|the istanders on, very deservedly, and perhaps fortunately. fee oe 
| tim to the first shot that was fire d in defence Te rrified hy - th 
ple, the natives kept closer under their bulwark; and —— ha 
continued to throw stones. and occasioned considere ble dificu! 
extricating the boats, their attacks were not so ¢ ffectua! “ye bern 
ufficient to prevent the embarkation of the crew. all of wht 
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the } Lord Brougham’s alternative had it, “ gross ignorance of the simplest 


and others; and the people appeared, in all material points, 
= ow as these authors have painted them.” 
a* in Beechey attributes the hostile disposition of the natives, 
Cap anfortunate consequences, to the visits of unprincipled masters | 
and ing vessels, whose conduct has been such as to inspire the 
he with jealousy and hatred. edo | 
Atter visiting Ducie and some other islands, the Blossom arrive at | 
sien Istand. Here old Adams, in his sixty-fifth year, immediately | 
pact n board. “ He was,” we are told, and itis corroborated by an 
a yo te engraving of him, “unusually strong and active for his age, 
theta ing the inconvenience of considerable corpulency. He 
dressed in a sailor’s shirt and trousers, and a low-crowned hat, | 
pn } he instinctively held in his hand, until desired to put iton. He 
Se t doffing his hat and smoothing down his 


inte e 
notw ithstand 


“ij| retained tis sailor's gait, 
frst time he had been on board a ship of war since the mutiny, and 
his mind naturally reverted to scenes that could not fail to produce a 
temporary embarrassment, heightened, perhaps, by the familiarity 
«ih which he found himself addressed by personsof a class with those 
whom he had been accustomed to obey. Apprehension for his safety 
formed no part of his thoughts; he had receive d too many demonstra- 
sons of the good feeling that existed tow ards him, both on the part of 
toe British government and of individuals, to entertain any alarm on 
mi head: and as every person endeavoured to set his mind at rest, he 
o ry soon made himself at home.” re. <n 

Gur readers are aware that this remarkable individual is since dead : 
we have had kindly communicated to us A letter from the island, of 
soe 19th March last; and as the public have felt much curiosity re- 
necting this semi-English settlement, we shall notice its substance. 
The writer acknow ledges the arrival of tools, clothing, and other 
articles, by the Seringapatam, the Hon. Capt. Waldegrave, and sends 
thethanks of the islanders to government for these welcome supplies. 
He thea mentions a report that had reached them from Mr Nott, a 
missionary, of its being the intention of the Admiralty to send a ship 
to convey them to Otaheite, or some of tbe friendly Islands. This, 
we had heard, was intended a year or two ago, but we presume the 
plan has been abandoned; and we rejoice at it, for the writer adds: 

the natives are all satisfied at present with their little island, and do 
not desire to leave it.” Adams, he relates, died on the Sth of March, 
1429. afteva short illness; and his wife surv ived him but a few months. 
The writer expresses the gratitude of himself and the rest for the kind- 
ness experienced from the Blossom, and for the remembrance of their 
wants, which led to the shipment in the Seringapatam. 
death of Adams, he and another young man who had stopped there, 
officiated in the performance of religious duties, and in the instruction 
of the children. George Adams had marric d Polly Young, and had 
two sons; Sarah Christian was the wife of George Nobbs (the young 
man above alluded to;) while Robert and Edward Young, and Mary 
Christian, were yet unmarried. The inhabitants were all in good 
health. With this slight episode, we resuine our review ; and we are 
<orry we cannot extract Adams’s account of the mutiny in the 
The description of the natives is also extremely interesting. At Gam- 
vier Island the natives were very troublesome and thievish ; and Capt. 
B. relates: 


stv 


“ [ determined, since the main deck was cleared, that it should be | 


kept so, and placed a marine at each of the ladders; but as the natives 
tried everv method to elude their vigilance, the sentinels had an ar- 
duous task to perform; and disturbances must inevitably have arisen 
in the execution of their orders, had it not been for our Newfoundland 
dog. It fortunately happened that this animal bad taken a dislike to our 
visiters; and the deck being cleared, be instinctively placed himself at 
the foot of the ladder. and in conjunction with the little terrier, who 


did not forget his perilous hug of the day before, most effectually ac- | 


complished our wishes. ‘The natives, who had never seen a dog be- 
fore, were in the greatest terror of them; and Neptune’s bark was 
soon found to be far more efficacious than the poiut of a sentry’s 
bayonet, and much less likely to lead to serious distarbances. Besides, 
his activity cleared the whole of the main deck at once, and supplied 
the place of all the sentinels. The natives applied the name of boa to 
him,—a word which the Otaheitean language properly signifies a boge 
Bat it may be observed, that boa is applied equally to a bull or to a 
horse, whieh they call boa-afae-taata, (literally, man carrying pig,) 
or to all foreign quadrupeds.” The natives here were also very 
hostile. 


- " 
SPEAKERS AND SHEECHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
From the New Monthly Magazine for March. 
Feb. 6. Tue Civu. List. A very crowded House assembled last 
night to hear the propositions of the new Government respecing the 


Civil List, the immediate occasion, it may be remembered of the 


breaking up of the Duke’s Government. ' 
Lorp Avruorpr, as usual, was plain, manly, and above all theatrical 
attempts to win attention. His plan is simply an unmystifying modi- 
fication, but not a reduction, of this branch of our expenditure. Not 
aword touching the Crown's still retaining the Duchy of Lancaster 
revenues, on which his Lordship’s party, particularly Mr. Brougham, 
rounded so many charges of equivocation against the then adminis- 
ration, and, as every honest man felt, with justice. The King’s 
speech declared that his Majesty surrendered to the control of Parlia- 
ment his hereditary revenues without reserre; and the Opposition, of 
which Lord Althorpe, Mr. Brougham, and Sir Hf. Parnell were the 
iders, rung the changes with a vengeance, on the quibble, or, as 


* Captain B., however, says, at the period he was there Some 


oks of travels which were left from time to time on the island, and | 


e accounts they had heard of foreign countries from their visiters, 
has created in the islanders a strong desire to leave it. The idea of 
passing all their days upon an island only two miles long, without see- 
ing any thing of the world, or, what was a stronger argument, without 
doing any good in it, had with several of them been deeply considered. 
But family ties. and an ardent affection for each other, and for their 
native soil, had always interposed to prevent their going away singly.” 
He adds; “ George Adams, having no wife to detain him, but, on the 
contrary, reasons for wishing to employ his thoughts on subjects 
reign to his home, was very anxious to embark in the Blossom; and 

1 would have acceded to his wishes, had not his mother wept bitterly 
the idea of parting from him, and imposed terms touching his re- 
urn to the island to which I could not accede. It was a sore disap- 
niment to poor George, whose case forms a striking instance of the 


i manner in which these islanders observe their word. Wives 
pou Piteairn's island, it may be imagined, are very irce, as the 
ne restrictions with regard to relationship exists as in England 


bad fallen in love with Polly Young, a girl 


e older than himself; but Polly, probably at that time liking some 
! 


imorge, in his early eays, 


else, and being atthe age when young ladies’ expectations are at 
ghest, had incautiously said, she nerer would give her hand to 
freorge Adams He, nevertheless, indulged a hope that she would 
day relent: and to this end was unremitting in his endeavours to 
' e her. In this expectation he was not mistaken: his constancy 
l attentions, and, as he grew into manhood, his handsome form. 

George took every opy rtunity of throwing into the most 
ttitudes before her. softened Polly heart into a ré d for 
| d nothing passed before, she would wil ingly given 
nd tut the vow of her vouth was not to be got over. and 
. k counle langcnished on from dav ito dav viet te the 
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rule of grammar,” on the part of the Duke and his colleagues, which 
the exemption of the Duchy of Lancaster revenues implied. Even in 
the article of the last Edinburgh, [civ.] in which the triumph of the 
Whigs is “lo Pawan-ated,” as Sir Charles Wetherell phrases it, the 
withholding the Duchy of Lancaster revenues, after this ‘' without re- 
serve’ declaration of the King’s speech, is put forward as one of those 
remarkable Polignac symptoms of obstinate imbecility which hastened 
the downfall of the Duke's dynasty, amid the rejoicings of the nation 
And yet within a little month the very men who thus successfully 
railed at the conduct of their predecessors as either the most * imbecile 
dishonesty,” or “ gross ignorance of even the rudiments of the English 
language,” having by this railing got possession of power, play them- 
selvesthe very same pranks, that is, refuse to place these very revenues 


nald forehead, whenever he was addressed by the officers. It was the | of the Duchy of Lancaster within the control of Parliament! 


As this is the first bad symptom of Lord Grey's Government that 
has transpired; and as measures and net men, after all, are the only 
touchstone of praise or censure, which a truly independent Journal 
like the New Monthly should employ, LE will note one or two of the 
more prominent statements made last night with respect to the Civil 
List, as they are reported in the morning Journals 
an ear and eyewitness, | can vouch ior their general accuracy. It is 
not improbable that [ may overrate thei importance :- if not, they 
are worth preserving as the first page, perlaps, of the decline and fall 
o the Grey administration 

Ma. Govurnourn, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that all 
that was good in Lord Althorpe’s plan was his (Mr. Goulbourn’s) 
“thunder,” and all that was sew, was bad, and his Lordship’s own 
| This was the sum and substance of the Right Hon. Gentleman's mno- 
| dest. friendly, and disinterested opinion; and as such does not demand 
any comment. Perhaps there never was a man concerning whose 
s Mr. Goul- 
bourn and yet so far at least as speech-inaking qualifications are con-- 
cerned, he is, as 1 believe I on a former occusion remarked, a brilliant 
orator compared with Lord Althorpe. Nature, to make amends, how- 
ever, for a narrow, petulant, and self-centred understanding, bas en- 
dowed him with all the requisites for a respectable clerk. He ts a 
regular man at business, and, like Michael Cassio an expert arith- 
| metician. 
| Sir Wesxry Parnece.(Member forthe Queen’s County.) The men- 
|tion of the name of this gentleman, by far the best informed man in 
| either House of Parliament on matters of finance, again suggests the 
question, why was not he made Chancellor of the Exchequer! Why 
was not Lord Althorpe placed at the head of the Admiralty, with 
|} Which his family have been long connected?) Mr. Wynn in his old 
| office at the head of the Board of Controul? and Mr. C. Grant again 
| appointed to the Presidentship of the Board of Trade’ Sir J. Gra- 
|bam’s estimate studies might have been advantageously employed in 
{the War Office, or in the Mint; and if the affairs of the country could 
| not be carried on without the advice of that profound philosopher, my 
Lord Auckland, why not invent a new cabinet office worthy of his 
great and well-kuown statesmantike abilities! Instead of this, Sir 
| Henry Parnell is altogether shut out of office, merely, as it should 
| seem, because he is just now the man of all others most fitted to pre- 
| side over our finances with satisfaction to the country. Lord Althorpe, 
| to whose high moral worth and manly understanding [ have more than 

once been a willing witness, is appointed Chancellor of the Exche- 
! quer, and leader of the House of Commons, merely because all his 
| former efforts in legislation- have been confined to County Courts, and 
| other matters belonging to the duties of the Home Office, and Uecause 
jhe is in delivery aud arrangement about the most ineflicient speaker in 
the House, not excepting orator Macauley. Sir James Graham is 
appointed to the head of the Admiralty tor no other reason than that 
he never in his life devoted a moment to the consideration of naval 
| alfairs, while he has read the majority of the pamphlets and review 
jarticles which have appeared of late years on the Currency and the 
| Corn Laws. Mr. Wynn is appointed to the Secretaryship of War be- 
cause he knows nothing of the duties of the office, while he is inti- 
mately acquainted with the affairs of India, over which he most ably 
and fren pray tiatly preside d fou years. Mr. Cla:tes Graut, in like manner, 
is sent to an office respecting which his mind is, after the late Vice-Pre- 
| sident of the Board of Trade’s own heart, atabula rasa; and that too 
| while he was known to the country as the colleague and worthy sue- 
ae Mr. Huskisson in the management of the affairs of the Board 
| 
| 


oficial inefficiency there exists so universal an opinion : 


| 





of Trade. And lastly, we have Lord Auckland as President of the 
Board of Trade, because in the first place, the office belongs constitu- 
tionally to the House of Commons; and in the next, because his Lord- 
ship has bad a trial of its duties during the ‘Talents’ administration, 
and was found to be wholly incompetent te discharge them. This is 
really too bad, and will not answer. Omniscient as Lord Grey is in 
his own estimation, he will find, perhaps, to his cost, that the pregent 
arrangement will not do; that not all Lord Althorpe’s moral influence, 
so creditable to those upon whom it is exercised, can bear up on the 
one hand against the spring tide of rash innovation which is setting in 
so strong now from all quarters of the Reform world; nor on the other 
against the zealous phalanx of Tory prejudices, of which, loss of office 
will make, if it has not already made, Sir Robert Peel the mouth-piece. 
| But to return to Sir Henry Parnell 

| How strangely our preconceived notions of the personal appearance 
lof public men sometimes jar with the reality. The financier of the 
|‘‘mind’s eye” is generally a thin, sallow, eare-worn little gentleman ; 
| 
| 
' 


and yet Mr. Rothschild is as round and dumpy in face and figure as a 
retired tallow chandler; andthe able author of Financial Reform a 
| tall, portly, florid personage, with the look half grazier, half naval, or 
aman to whom roast-beef, and plum-pudding, and the qualities of 
good old port would be more germane than jejune investigations into 
the most efficient mode of reducing the national debt. Then there is 
‘another contrast between Sir Henry Parnell’s appearance, and his 
|mode of expressing himself. From so ‘ stout” a gentleman in size 
| and bearing, and from a man so independent in principles, and so 
| 
i 


well-informed on every subject he expresses an opinion upon, one 
would expect a loud, fluent, and somewhat dictatorial oration, though 
the fact is that he delivers himself in a tone so low and indistinet, in 
| fact, so half-whispering and diffident as to almost neutralise the excel- 
\lence of the matter: 
| that matter, and to the attention which the House bestows upon him 
On ordinary occasions he and in 
Committee above stair It was 
evident from the Hon. Barcnet’s tone in reference to Lord Althorpe’s 
statement, that he w much more dissatisfied with the new Civil List 
arrangements, than either his personal respect for the noble Lord or 
his usual diffidence would permit his avowing. He merely said he 
was disappointed 


and distinet; 
. intelligence and self-possesson itsel/ 


is much more audible 


Mr. Hunt's observations had more common sense point inthem than 
even, [ think, Mr. Hume's, thon; 


of anathema all u 


h the latter's were in his usual spirit 


against nnece ry expenditure of the money 


wrung ont of the poe kets of the people 
They both railed at the Pension List, and at the system of supporting 
the poor members of titled families on public charit 
Sin fawes Graniw wi the tsovernment ra r or the occasion 
and. if the truth must be t ! pertor ince ver The 
Richt Honourable Baronet is evident i very common-place per 
narce—without anv « t tv oF of tho torla re~ 
v ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ‘ t t sneer in 
whic Mr. Hume lias heen |! Hou i inne 
es mile { ‘ } i ‘ tr enol ind at 
_ ne ment ' lic ea Ther 1 re arked on a 
fort his lise ng, petit-maitrish. affected, carpet 
kn . ery and ‘ trastir ' okit with Hey 
' i eT of poimms-taking industr 
i set ‘ . | j ’ +} ‘ ne 





| Lancaster constituted part of the revenues to which his Majesty had 


trom the hereditary revenues of the Crown; and it now remained per 


From having been | 


jment—a Government which has ho support save that derived from 


\ther well-looking Lrishman, ove 


j think no argument equal to a message at ten paces, and that the best 


ihe would have kaown that the 


to quote will do more to perpetuate those anti-lrish prejudices which 


| drunk, boasts of his temperate virtues 


| 


| thinking ? that they could better their condition by a repeal of the Union 


and this, too, in proportion to the importance of | 


of are peal of the Union:— ‘ 


| curious compound of the extravavances which amuse boys and stage 


} of being known than as a protersioual fire-eater, is, in this nineteenth 


| be in private life, a warm-hearted, generous fellow, with all those «o- 


which I have alluded above) of the present Ministry, with to 
the Duchy of Lancaster job, there is something novel in the logic ot 
Sir James's detence. When the Whigs were out of office, the reve- 
nues of this Duchy were as much part and parcel of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown as any of those which his Majesty placed 
“ without reserve” et the disposal of Parliament. But now it appears 
they are more enlightened 

* Let it be recollected, said this able logician and consistent states 
man, “that his Majesty hod given up the Droits of the Admiralty, his 
interest in the 44 per cent. Guties, and had accepted of a propositien 
for areduced Civil List. The reduction, it was true, was small in 
amount; still an important principle was involved in the proposed 
construction of the Civil List, which ought never to be lost sight of — 
namely, the placing a large sum under the control of Parliament, 
which sum had been previously beyond its reach. The Duchy o! 


succeeded. Heury the Fourta, Heury the Seventh, and, curiously 
enough, the Protector Cromwell, hac severed the Duchy of Lancaste: 


fectly separate and apart, and was to 


e considered as belonging to hi 
Majesty personally and privately, e: 


{notin a public shape,” 

That is to say, because three usurpers—(for if Sir James recollects 
the History of Eogland, he must know that Henry LV. Bolingbroke 
and Henry VIL. Richmond, were, » rasan hereditary or lineal right 
to the crown was concerned, as muc!, usurpers as the Protector Crom 
well himself would have been hac iormally placed it on his own 
head)—lawlessly separated the Duchy of Lancaster revenue from the 
“hereditary revenues of the Crown ."—that therefore “ it now remained 
separate and apart; and therefore to be considered as belonging to hi 
Majesty, “* personaily and privately, aod notina public shape.” Again 
I say this Civil List transaction savours ill for Lord firey’s Govern 


public opinion, and whieb, theretore, should, at all personal hazards 
honestly deserve it 

Mr. (Gorman Manon. (Mem) 
ment of words within my contro! 
seen nor heard this gentleman exnilat 
merits. [tis not enough to say tl 


rtor Clare.) Ifeel that no arrange 

vuild givea reader, who has neve: 
, & just notion of his extraordinary 
| he is a tall raw-boned, though ra- 
ceningly vain of his mere animal 
longitude aud his sedulously cultivated whiskers, who, despairing, as if 
should seem, of attracting pablie attention in the paths usually pursued 
by men of talent and learning, courts an ignoble notoriety by makin, 
a sailor's shirt perform the additional duty of a waisteoat, and by sub 
stituling Rugantino buffoonery and “ Shillelah” assurance to those men 
tal qualifications expected ina gendeman assuming to Limself a pre 
minent place in the House of Commons. Mr. Mahon is, moreover, o 


struck maidens in the characters of Rugantino, Orson, and Sie Luciu 
O'Trigger. He has all the swacver and bravo costume of the one 
united with the hirsute forest wildness of mien, and ignorance of the 
world of the other; and seems. lke his countrymen in the play, to 


way of becoming friends is to first ‘pick a nate quorrel!”’ But the Ho 
nourable Member is ev idently nov yet out of his hobbledehoyhood, o: 
world has outgrown those follies he 
would fain perpetuate ;—that his countryman, Dick Martin, tried the 
same melo-dramatic mixture of the bully and the buffoon—of Roderic 
Phu and Punch—some seven or eight susamers past, and failed—thar 
gia contempsit suam vitam tue dominus est no longer infallible among 
educated gentlemen—that, in fact, the man who has vo other chance 


century, consigned (at least, in 0d society) to a coutemptous and 
very short-lived notoriety. This he will even learn from the admiral 
novels descriptive of irish Life of Banim and Grillin, should he con 
descend from his legislative eminence to improve himself by their pe 

rusal. He may be assured, that such a demeanour as Lam now going 


he complains of on the part of the people of England, than all the 
talents and mild pemtiowanly beeringof such men as the Brownlows 
and the Wyses can for years neutralize ! for what boots it that he may 


cial qualities for which his conutry is so noted? Mr. Mabon (why the 
silly affectation of droping the Mr. ?) is yet young enough to acquire 
new habits, andof disabusing the public mind here of the belief that 
turbulence and noisy presumption are a part of the education of Irish- 
men of birth and station. Such surely would not be the effect of the 
following unique scene. [This scene was described in the Albion ot 
April 2 ] 

I need not point out the fine contrast whieh the dignified mild re- 
buke of the Speaker presents ta the school-boy petulance of Mr. Mahon 
Indeed it would appear to have struck himself so; for he was subse- 
quently observed to be earnestly explaining himself to the speaker and 
Sir Charles Wetherell, both of whom shook him by the hand, in the 
manner of paternal forgiveness of boyish follies.” His subsequent 
speech had more than a usual supply of those blunders generally con- 
sidered to be the monopoly of Patland. 
must suflice. 

““'The people of Ireland,’ said Mr. Mahon, ‘wanted no meat—all 
they desired was potatoes and salt, and that they could not obtain 
In this state they had remained since the (Oth of Jannary, without a particle 
of food to maintain them . [A Laugh.] Before the ‘Ist of March 2000 
more individuals would be reduced to the same situation. [Laughter ] 

And still better when he enters upon his argument and, like a man 


One ortwo short specimens 


“*Tle almost lamented that he was not born of a pugnacious dis- 
position, that he might meet the response indicated in that cheer 
Did those honourable members who thus conducted themselres imagine that 
they could prevent Ue unfortunate men who we re fire fect under the snow from 


[Great Laughter.] It mizht be said that England had not caused the snow , 
but the people had the snow on them, ana they thought that their con 
nexion with England had reduced them to the state in which they now 
were. [ALaugh.] Whether that was true or not they believed it to 
be so, and would act on their belief.’ ’ 

These few extracts will I take it, make the reader better acquainted 
with Mr. O'Gorman Mahou than could a thousand merely descriptive 
essays 

It was on the same evening that the Member for Clare, was thus Hi 
bernicizing it, that Lord Alth yt gave expression in atone of unwont 
ed energy to the following declaration, touching the O'Connell scheme 





Sir, I sincerely hope that the object of those 


who are in favour of 
the repeal of the Union will not 


icceed; and, knowing that they can 
not succeed, except by successful war, [| must say, that thoug! no man 
is more averse {rom war, and particularly a « ivil war, than fam yet 
must confess, that to me even civil war would be preferable to the dis 
memberment and destruction of the empire 


“ | Loud and continued 
cheers from both sedes of the Hause. \ 


ith. The Bepoer.—Well, Lord Althorpe has last night fleshed hie 
maiden «word asa finance mini ter—and the reenit, lam sorry to say 
1s alailure His stat: ment was contused, inc gested id logical; and 
he irgled his words j l throat, if 5 stile sii more than ever 
Indeed. so defe ve wasthe no | iin delivery and arrangement 
that Mr. Goulbourn, who followed hie in the debate, shone by con 
tr alumi i Oralor It really pains me t te thes harsh truth« 
el ama ior wh ‘ nlegrity ot purye e. and ret cancour and 
traightlorwardness of dealing. | entertain so ut ned a respect—but 
the truth must be told: and. ; Lai ette d tothe Americans on the 
accession of a popular administration you tnual try the most popu 
men only by their me res 

The first great defect of Lord Althorpe’s statement was the absence 



































of every thing tike confidence, of fixedness of parpose in his tone and] 
manner: he hemmed, and he stammered, and seemed as much embar- 
rassed as if it were truly a maiden ch. No doubt modesty is a most 
insineating virtue in private life ; Lut it is one exceediagly out of place 
in the official Leader of the House of Commons. A public speaker 
cannot bestow too mach pains beforehand in “ making imself up,” as 
the phrase goes, in his subject matter; but once having risen to submit 
his views for the purpose of their being immediately adopted by his 
audience, he can scarcely be too confident, too free from any hesitation 
of either candour or indifference ; in fact, he cannot be too inflexibly 
ardent in conquering, by the mere force of his own convictions and 
will, allseeming difficulties. No large assembly, not even the House 
of Lords, was ever yet influenced materially by # candid sober state- 
meat of the opinions of = individual—only *0 far as they chimed in 
with their own; and Lord Althorpe must know that a phalanx, by 
no means unimportant even as to mere number, wateli the new govern- 
ment’s every idle expression, with all the malicious scrutiny of men 
still rankling from igaominious expalsion from office. Concessions or 
admissions to such men are not oaly gratuitous surrender of an inch 
here, and there, where an ell is sure to be taken, but go to furnish his 
worst adversaries with their most formidable arguments; and even 
with respect to friends, it says little for the confidence of any adminis- 
tration in itsown strength, that instead of commanding the votes of 
honourable members by its indications of es. and influence, and 
will, it prays their sympathy by an acknow edgement of its own weak- 
nesses. It is the business, as Lord Althorpe and his colleagues well 
know, of the Opposition for the time being to find out and magnif 
these weaknesses, so that the noble lord’s chivalrous candour is much 
more honourable to him as a private gentleman than prudent as a 
The next defect was its apparent inconsistency. Whatisnow-a-days 
called consistency is, it is true, a real merit only in the eyes of the un- 
thinking many—(the nineteen out of twenty )—bat it should not never- 
theless be wholly lost sight of by a government with whom the charge 
of inconsistency against their predecessors was so frequent as to be- 
come a byword. Besides, what was characteristic, and therefore un- 
expected in the Duke of Weilington aud his men, will not pass muster 
in the new government; because, having been lifted into ollice by the 
force of public opinion alone, it isthe more amenable to public censure 
The very first night of the present session Lord Altherpe, as the organ 
uf a numerous popular party, stated that he was hostile to the then 
ministry because they “ did not retrench as much as the wants of the 
people required.” Last night he declared that “economy had been 
careved as tar by 4is predecessors in office, as it could consistently with 
tue public service,” without assigning any reason whatever for his 
change of opinion. Thea with a to the Duchy of Lancaster he 
is but retracing the steps of bis predecessors—aad the pension list re- 
gnlations are but changes of form—involving no saving of the pnblic 
money. What will be the result of their thus tracing the steps ot their 
predecessors! Simply, it will lower them still lower in public con- 
tempt than the Duke's goverament—for whatin the one was after all 
Hut consistent misconduct, would be in the other publie treachery— 
inducing good men to believe, with the Walpolian school, that public 
honour is an empty sound. 
Sir Roserr Peet’s reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
delivered in a tone of exulting energy, as if he had him on the hip 
and would keep him there. The atmosphere of the Opposition 
benches has had a marvellous effect on the Right Hon. Baronets ora- 
torical powers; there is aa elastic buoyaney now in his speeches quite 
urprising in one 80 pomees and prosy and jesuitically word-weighing 
when in office. He really would be avery able debater had he less 
Joseph Surface sentimental egotism on every occasion; and as it is, 
more than a match at every day work for Lord Althorpe, Sir James 
Graham, and even Lord Palmerston together. Lord Althorpe looked 
ighest at the unmistakeable cheers which followed every sentence of 
Sir Robert's sophistical declamation, for I hold it so be such, as to the 
proposed transter duty on stocks involving @ breach of public faith. 
t'auded property is as much in morals, in law, liable to every tax, 
which the necessities of the state may require, as landed and every 
ather property which that state protecte s the breach of public faith 
is the same in both instances, and is no more so in either than every 
vew tax oract of Parliament. But the Right Honourable Baronet’s 
sophistry evidently told on the Hoase, and the opinion is, that Lord 
Althorpe must abandon it. The great objection, however, was hardly 
noticed, namely, that the tax would press heavily on the comparatively 
poorer holders of funded property, those among whom the daily trans- 
fers take place, while it left the large holder, the unfrequent transfer, 
in point of fact untouched. 
15th. Mr. Seexcer Percevar andthe Gexerac Fast.—The most 
remarkable circumstance connected with the sermon which this evi- 
dently most amiable and enthusiastic “ religionist” delivered in the 
Mouse last night, was the marked church-like attention with which it 
was listened to, contrasting with the no less marked levity with which 
the Monourable Member's first announcement of his intention was 
xroeted; levity which an ably conducted evening journal, and still 
more recently a writer in the Quarterly Review, have heen hoaxed 
into attributing to the irreverent imagination of the reporters. I know 
not whence it is, but it isthe fashion just now to impute to these gen- 
Hemen the fabrication of most of the absurdities perpetrated in Parlia- 
ment; though it is well known to those in the babit of hearing the de- 
bates, that omission—certainly not commission—is the charge to which 
they are most obnoxious. Indeed, the public is little aware of the ex- 
tout of their obligations to the “ gentlemen of the press,” in sparing 
ibem the awful infliction of many a prosy oration—(infallible in 
iuducing sleep evén when opium and other powertul narcotics have 
failed)—and in licking into form and substance many a rudis fet in- 
digestaque moles of words. I 
As an historical curiosity, reminding us of the more zealous days of 
the Long Parliament, Mr. Perceval’s lay sermon would be worth pre- 
sorving in the pages of the New Monthly ; but as it is understood, that 
Mr. Coleridge means to incorporate it with his own lay sermons in a 
new edition of the Statesman's Manual or, the Bible the best Guide to Po- 
litieal Skill and Foresight, Lwill not now anticipate that entertaining 
publication. Saffice it, that the universal impression of every person 
who heard the honourable was, that 
“ All was conscience and a tender heart.” 
12th The New Buperr.—Well, was there ever witnessed such le- 
sislative child's play—such mere schoolboy backings out! Lord Al- 





of the-trade sehool—though it is as plain as the plainest qaestion of you when the meeting's over.” While we were thus 
figures. The severity with whieh the duty on raw to presses gether, the subject of our conversation suddenly rose from 
on the working classes, to whom, as I have said, it isa necessary, as, with some trepidation of manner, ad atew words his ’ 
compared witli the comparative lightness of the duty on the manafac-_ in correction of some assertions which he interrupted to the chair 
tured commodity, to the consumer of which—the rich—it is but par- vancing. It was something, if I recollect right al member in ad. 
tially even a luxury, will appear evident when we take the raw an- theory, and was received with marked deference t, th ut the ic 
taxed price of bot into a moment's consideration. ‘The market general “Hear! hears!” from the members, ie the President, anc 
price of raw tobacco is about 6d. per pound, the duty 3s. that is 600 seat, in which he was presently foliowed by th oe teem 








: ay! . : . . . € speaker wh med his 
per cent, while the daty on the manufactured commodity is but from evidently discomfited ; his eyes glistened, and his cheek Om he hay 
33 to 5O per cent, on the untaxed cost; though the coasumer of the with the effort he had made, and he did not rise again rn og fushe 
former is the poor man—of the latter the dealer in luxuries. Why not) sion of the sitting. We then made our way to him rae the One| y 
a graduated duty in proportion to the intrinsic value of the article, so. troduced me. He received me polite and frankly. He friend in 
low on the raw commodity as to put an end to the bounty on smug-| ina weak voice, that the walk thither had quite exhaust a aie 
gling, which the present 600 per cent rate holds out; and so high on | his health was failing him, &c. ed him—the, 
the costly manufactared as to make ita tax ou luxury? ultimately the| “Why, Mr. E——, you look very well,” said my friend 
revenue would be a gainer, as Lord Althorpe very truly observed.| ‘ Ay, perhaps I do, but you know bow littte faith is to be put ; 
But more on tliese points anon, hale looks of an old and weak man. A generally puts pat ta the 
In all these vacillations and backings out, the transparent candour | on bad matters, even to the last,” he added, with a smile : - Prva 
and freedom from the tricks of office of Lord Althorpe are traly re-| of the head. and @ shak, 
freshing. “ [have been taunted,” said the noble lord, “ with the many “ A sad night !” he exclaimed, on hearing the wind howli 
changes which I have thought it right to make in the budget siace [| without, for we were standing by a window at the north-¢ 
first broached it on Friday last. {It is true 1 nave made many changes, | the large building; and a March wind swept cruelly by, telling his... 
but so faram f trom being therefore sorry, that I should have been, | things to the old and feeble who had to face it. « llow me re Bieter 
and should have had great reason to be, ashamed if [had not made | mend that you wrap up your neck and breast well,” said | jo meom- 
tnose changes in my plan for which reasonable grounds had been ad-| “I intead it, indeed” he replied, as he was foldi 
duced.” | Cheers. | handherchiet. “One must guard one's candle with one’s h 
There is yet one, and but one, sheet anchor for the present adminie-| Death will blow it outin a moment. That's the sort of treat _ ne 
tration, destitute as itis, in the Commons at least, of ready business | old people get from him; no ceremony—he waits for one tabi _ 
eloquence, and that official tact which is the next best substitute, name-| corner, and puffs out one’s expiring light with a breath a pom 
ly, ‘a full and efficient” measure of Reform. If they fail ia that—I| hastens on to the more vigorous torch of youth.” ‘O88 Gen 
mean on the side of public opinion—out they go, with all their imper- * Have you a coach?” euquired Dr. D—., 
fections on their head, amid the jeers and derisions of their present | walé it in less than twenty minutes,” said Mr. E 
foes and well-wishers.—Nous rerrons. coat up to the chin. 


—~—_— « Allow me to offer you both a seat in mine,” said [; 
THE MARTYR-PHILOSOHPER. door, and I am driving towards your neighbourhood.” He and Dr 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. l 


D accepted the offer, and in a few minutes time we entered, ay 
{thas been my lot to witness many dreadful death-beds. Iam not | drove off. We soon set down the latter, who lived close by ; and then 
overstating the truth, when J assert that nearly eight out of every ten | ™Y new philosophical friend and I were left together. Our convey. 
that have come under my personal obsorvation—of course excladiug , S#tion turned, for a while, on the evening’s discussion at the society - 
children—have more or less partakeu of this character. [know only | #84, ina very few words, remarkably well chosen, he pointed out wha; 
one way of accounting forit, and some may accuse me of cant for - he considered to have been errors committed by Sir —— apq Dr. 
verting to it,—men will not live as if they were to die. They are con- » the principal speakers. I was not more charmed by the lucid. 
tent to let that event come upon them “like a thief in the right.”"* | BESS of his views, than by the unaffected diffidence with which they 
They grapple with their final foe, not merely unprepared, but absolutely | Were expressed. ’ : 
incapaciated for the struggle, and then woader and wail at their being| , “ Well,” said he, after a little pause in our conversation, “ your car- 
overcome and “trodden underfoot.” [ have, in some of the foregoing riage enee is mighty pleasant, it reduces one into a feeling of indo. 
chapters, attempted to sketch three or four dreary scencs of this de-| lence! These delicious soft-yielding cushioned backs and seats, they 
scription, my pencil trembling in my hand the while; and could 1| Would make a man loath to use his legs again! Yet I never kept i 
command colours dark enough, it is yet in my power to pourtray | ¢@'Tiage in my life, though I have often wanted one, and could easily 
others far more apalling than any that have gone A plied of those ) 


who have left life, “ clad in horror’s hideous robe” —tohose sun has gone 
down in darkness—If I may be pardoned for quoting the fearful language 
of a very unfashionable book ! 

Now, however, for a while at least, let the storm pass away; the ac- 
camulated clouds of guilt, despair, madness, disperse; and the lightuing 
of the fiercer passions cease to shed its disastrous glare over our minds, 
Let us rejoice beneath the serened heavens; let us seek sunnier spots 
—by turning to the more peaceful pages of humanity. Let me attempt 
to lay betore the reader a short account of one whose exit was emi- 
nentty calm, tranquil, and dignified ; who did not skulk into his grave 
with shame and fear, but laid down life with honour; leaving behind 
him the influence of his greatness and goodness, like the evening sun— 
who smiled sadly on the sweet scenes he is quitting, and aholy lustre 
glows long on the features of nature— 


ng drearil, 
st Corner () 


NZ upa large sii. 


“A coach! I shall 
——, buttoning jj. 


“it is at the 








have afforded it once.” LTaskedhimwhy? He replied, “ It was nc: 
because he feared childish accusations of ostentation, nor yet in order 
to save money, but because he thought it becoming to a rational beine 
to be content with the natural means God has given him, both as to 
matter of necessity and pleasure. It was an insult,” he said, “ to na 

ture, while she was in full vigour, and had exhibited little or po def 

ciency in her functions—to hurry toart. For my own part,”’ said he 
“Thave always found a quiet but exquisite fatisfaction, in continuing 
independent of her assistance, though at the cost of some occasionai 
inconvenience : it gives you a consciousness of relying incessantly oy 
Him who made you. and sustains you in being. Do you recollect the: 
solemn saying of Johnson to Garrick, on seeing the immense levies 
the latter had made on the resources of ostentatious, ornamental art! 
‘ Davie, Davie, these are the things that make a death-bed terrible!” 
[ said something about Diogenes. “Ah,” be replied quickly, “the 
other extreme! He accused nature of superfluity, redundancy. A 
proper subordination of externals to her use, is part of her province 

else why is she placed among so many materials, and with such faci- 
lities of using them? My principle, if such it may be called, is, that 
art may minister to nature, but not pamper and surfeit her with su- 
perfluities. 

‘You would laugh, perhaps, to come to my house, and see the ex 
tent to which [ have carried my principles into practice. I, yes 1 
whose life has been devoted, among other things, to the discovery ot 
mechanical contrivances! You, accustomed, perhaps, to the elegan’ 
redvndancies of these times, may consider my house and furniture a! 
surdiy plain and naked—a tree stripped of its leaves when the bird 
are left to lodge on the bare branches! But I want little, and do not 
*wani that little long.’ But stop, here is my house! Come—alaagh 
you ktow, is good before bed—will you have it now? Come, see 
curtosity—a Diogenes, but no Cynic:” Had the reader seen the mo- 
desty, the cheerfulness, the calmness of manner with which Mr. E— 
from time to time, joined in the conversation, of which the above is 
the substance, and been aware of the weight due to his sentiments, 0 
those of one who had actually Liven up to them all his life, and earned 
a very high character in the philosophical world—if he be aware how 
often old age and pedantry, grounded on a small reputation, art 
blended in repulsive union, he might not censider the trouble I have 
taken thrown away in recording this my first conversation with M 


“ Quiet as a nun 
‘“‘ Breathless with adoration.”’t 

Even were I disposed, { could not gratify the reader with any thing 
like a fair sketch of the early days of Mr. E——. I have often lament- 
ed, that, knowingas [ did the simplicity and frankness of his disposition, 
{ did not avail myself of several oppertenities which fell in my way 
of becoming acquainted with the leading particulars of his life. Now, 
however, as is generally the case, can but deplore my negligence, 
when remedying it is impossible. All that I have it now in my power 
to record, is some particulars of his latter days. Interesting [know 
they will be considered ; may they prove instructive. I hope the few 
records [ have here preserved, will show how a mind long disciplined 
by philosophy, and strengthened by religious principle, may triumph 
over the assault of evils and misfortunes combined against its expiring 
energies. It is fitting, I say, the world should hear how nobly E—— 
surmounted such a sudden influx of disasters as have seldom before 
burst overwhelmingly upon a death-bed. 

fynd should this chapter of my diary chance to be seen by any of 
his relatives and early friends, I hope the reception it shall meet with 
from the public may stimulate them to give the world some fuller 
particulars of Mr. E——’s valuable, if not very varied, life. More than 
seven years have elapsed since his death} and, as yet, the only inti- 
mation the public has had of the event, has been in the dreary corner 
of the public prints allotted to ‘* Deaths,’—and a brief enumeration in , ( I 
one of the quarterly journals of some of his leading contributions to} © He was, indeed, an instance of “ philosophy teaching by ex 
science. The world at large, however, scarce know that he ever liy-| ample;” a sort of character to be sought ont for in life, as one at whos: 
ed—or, at least, how he lived or died;—but how oftenis such the fate | feet we may safely sit down and learn. I could not accept of M: 
of modest merit ! : E ’s invitation that evening, as I had a patient to see a little farthe: 

My first acquaintance with Mr. E—— commenced accidentally, not | 03 but I promised him an early call. All my way home my mind 
long before ais death, at one of the evening meetings of a learned so-| W4S filled with the image of E , and partook of the tranquillity and 
ciety of which we were both members. The first glimpse [I caught of | peusiveness of its guest 7 a 
him in interested me much, and inspired me with a kind of reverence | [I searce know bow it was, but with all my admiration of Mr. E— 
for him. He came into the room within a few minutes of the chair’s| 1 saffered the month of May to approach its close before I again er 
being taken, and walked quietly and slowly, with a kind of stooping | countered him. It was partly owing to a sudden increase of business. 
gait, to one of the benches near the fire-place, where he sat down, | created by a raging scarlet fever—aud partly occasioned by illness iv 
without taking off his great-coat, and crossed his gloved hands on the | My own tamily. [ often thought and talked, however, of the philoso 
knob of a high walking-stick, he rested his chin on them, and in that| pher, for that was the name he went by with Dr. D—— and myseli 
attitude continued throughout the evening. He removed his hat| Mr. E—— had invited us both to take “an old-fashioned pony - 
when the chairman made his appearance ; and [ neversaw a finer head | of tea” with him; and accordingly, ahout six o'clock, we found oar 
in my life. The crown was quite bald, but the base was fringed round | selves driving down to his honse. On our way, Dr. D— = the 
as it were, with a litle soft, glossy, silver-hued hair, which, in the dis-| that our friend had been a widower nearl five years; and that t 4 
tance, looked like afaint halo. His forehead was of noble proportions ; | !9ss, somewhat sudden, of his amiable an accomplished wife, - 
and, in short, there was an expression of serene intelligence in his fea-| Worked a great change in him, by divesting him of nearly all interest 
tures, blended with meekness and dignity, which quite enchanted | life or its concerns. IIe pursued even his philosophical occupations 














thorpe seems to have nothing to do since his budget speech but to 
absnodon all its propositions ; and thus it will be till he comes boldly 
forward with a well devised plan of a bona fide property tax—maugre 
my Lord Brougham’s quondaim opposition—and of a remission of 
those taxes which press on the meansof productive industry. (Ina 
arenthesis | may ask, why are honourable members, the free trade 
iberals, just now so silent touching the Corn Laws?) 
that is, the means of bringing into action productive industry, as little 
13 possible—revenue as much as it can bear as rerenne; the former 
being thus unshackled, progresses without limit towards accumulation ; 
the latter, if not too much taxed, interferes not with the means of pro- 
ductive indastry. If these principles were kept constantly in view, 
it would not be easy to compute the immense amount of nonsense 
one is obliged to hear promulgated with solemn faces on both sides 
vv the Hoase that would be saved the public for home consumption 
by our honourable legislators 

“Yake for an example the cry against the proposed reduction of du- 
tvon tobacco. Besides that the redaction would destroy the great 
ta wgling trade in tobacco carried on ia Ireland, it would only be an 
act of justice to the poor consumer, to w hom indeed manufactured 
tobacco is a necessary. This fact seems to wholly escaped not only 
Lord Althorpe, who evi lently means the best towards the less wealthy 


“asses of the community, but the political economists, par czcclicnct, | 


Tax capital, | 





me. with languor, more from a kiad of habit than inclination. — Still he re- 
“ Pray, who is that gentleman?” Tenquired of my friend Dr. D~—,| tained the same evenness and cheerfulvess which had distinguished 
| who was sitting beside me. ‘“‘Do you mean tbat elderly thin man sit-| him through life. But the blow had been struck which ie him 
| ting near the fire-place, witha great-coat on?”—“ The same.”— Oh, | from the world’s joys and engagements. He might be ny 200 
itis Mr. E——., one of the very ablest mea in the room, though he | great tree torn up by the root, and laid prostrate by a storm, yet wv ; . 
talks the least,” whispered my friend; “aod aman who comes the| dies not all at once. The sap is not instantaneously dried up: _ 

j for weeks, or even months, yon may see the smaller branches sti 


nearestto mv beau ideal of a philosopher, of any man I ever knew or} r 
| heard of in the present day!” ‘ shooting unconsciously into short-lived existence, all fresh and tende! 


“Why, he does not seem very well known here,” said I, observing from the womb of their dead mother; anda rich green mantle 6 
; leaves long concealing from view the poor fallen trunk beneath. Su r 
was the pensive turn my thoughts had taken by the time we wae 
reached Mr. E——’s door. It wasa fine summer evening—the hoa 
of calm excitement. The old-feshioned window panes of the house 
| we had stopped at, shone like small specks of fire, in the steady oor . 
ing rays of the retiring snn. It was the first house of a very soaps al 
ble antique-li oking row, in the suburbs of London, which bad — 
Three stately poplars stoo 





| that he neither spoke to, nor was spoken to by any of the members 
present. “ Ali, poor Mr. E—— is breaking up, I'm afraid, and that very 
tast,” replied my triend, with a sigh. “He comes but seldom to our 
evening meetings, and is not ambitions of making many acquaintances.” 
I intimated an eager desire to be introduced to him. “Oh. nothing 
* replied my friend. “for know him more familiarly than ane 
one present, and he is, besides, simple as a child in his manners, even | ve 
| to eccentricity, and tae most amiable man in the world. I'll introduce | built in the das so Heary the Eighth. 
sentries before the gateway 7 o, 99 
Une of my patients, whom a long course of profligacy had brought} “ Well, here we are at last, at Plato's Porch, as I've christened ft 
to a painful aud premature death-bed, once quoted this striking and} said Dr. D . knocking at the door. On entering the j gente 
seriptaral expression when within less than an hour of bis end, ard with | large old-fashioned room, furnished with the utmost simplicity ae 
| @ thrill of borror | sistent with comfort, we found Mr. E—— sitting near nnd os 
| + Woodsworth, I believe jreading. He wasin a brown dressing-gow2, and study cap. He rose 
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ad us cheerfully. “Ihave been looking into La Place,” 
md he, Aa the first pause whieh ensued, “ and a little before your arri- 
had flattered myself that I had deteoted some erroneous calcula- 
— and only looat the qkuantity of evidence that was necessary to 
- ce me that I was a simpleton by the side of La Piace!” pointing 
aq ep three sheets of paper crammed with small algebraical charac- 
ncii—a fearful array of symbols and sines, co-sines, series, &e. 
ge. without end. I had the curiosity to take —— er i a 
“op, while he was speaking to Dr. D , and noticed on the fly 
vaf the autograph of the Marquis La Place, who bad sent his work to 
4. E— Tea was preseutiy brought in; and as soon as the plain 
ig-fasbioned china, &e. Ke, had been laid on the table by the man- 
evant, bimselt a knowing old fellow as I ever saw in my life, Miss 

_—. the philosopher's niece, made ber appearance, an elegant unai- 
cted girl, with the same style of features as her uncle. Le 

‘| can give a shrewd guess at your thoughts, Dr. said Mr. 
p—, smiling, as he caught my eye following the movements of the 
oap-servant tll he left, the room.—* You fancy my keeping a man- 
ayant to wail at table does not tally very W ell with what I said the 
st time I bad the pleasure of seeing you.” ; 

«Oh dear, I’m sure you're mistaken, Mr. E——! I was struck with 
she singularity of his countenance and manners—those of a staunch old 
vnily servant.” : ; Md. aes 

“Ab, Joseph is a vast favourite with my uncle,” said Miss E—, 

[ean assure you, and fancies himself nearly as great a mau as his 
aster.” —"* Why, as far ar the pratique of the laboratory is concerned, 

joubt if his superior is to be found in London. He knows it, and all 
ay ways, as well as he knows the palm of hisownhand! He has the 
seatest way in the world of making hydrogen gas, and, what is more, 
‘ouad it out himself,” said Mr. E——, explaining the process; “and 
shen he is a miracle of cleanliness aud care! He has not cost me ten 
wvilliags in breakage since [knew him. He moves among my brittle 
wares, like acat ona glass wail.” 

‘Andthen he writes and reads for my uncle—does all the minor 
vork of the laboratory—goes on errands—waits at table—in short, he’s 

site invaluable,” said Miss E : 

« Quite a factotum, U protest,” exclaimed Dr. D—. 

“You'd lose your better half then, if he were to die, I suppose ?”’ 
aid [ quickly. 

“No! that can happen but once,” replied Mr. E with a sigh, 
alluding to the death of his wife. Conversation flagged for » moment. 

You've forgotten,” at length said E , breaking the melancholy 
pause, “the very chiefest of poor Joseph’s accomplishments—what an 
dmirable, unwearied nurse he is to me.’ At that moment Joseph 
.gtered the room, with a note in his hand, which he gave to Mr. E——. 
j guessed where it came from—for happening a few moments before 
1 east my eye to the window, Isawa footman walking up to the door; 
ad there was no mistaking the gorgeous scarlet liveries of the Duke 
f—. E , after glancing over the letter, begged us to excuse 

im for a minute or two, as the man was waitiug for an answer. 

* You, of course, knew what my uncle alluded to,” said Miss E * 
addressing Dr- D in alow tone, as soon as E—— had closed the 
door after him, “‘ when he spoke of Joseph’s being a nurse—don't you?’ 
Dr. D—— nodded. “ My poor uncle,” she continued, addressing me, 

has been for nearly twenty-fire years aflicted with a dreadful disease 
in the spine ; and during all that time has suffered a perfect martyrdom 
irom it. He couid not stand straight up, if it were to save his life ; 
aad he is obliged to sleep on a bed of a very curious description—the 
jint contrivance of himself and Joseph. 
eudanum every night, at bed time, without which, the pains, which 
we always most excruciating at night time, would not suffer him to get 

moment's sleep! —Oh, how often have I seen him rolling about on 
ihis carpet and hearth-rug—yes, even in the presence of visitors—in a 
yerlect ecstacy of agony, and uttering the most heartbreaking groans.” 

“And I can add,” said Dr. D , “that he is the most perfect Job 
—the most angelic sufferer, I ever saw!” 

“Indeed, indeed, he is,” rejoined Miss EF , With emotion. “IT 
can say with perfect truth, that I never once heard him murmer or 
omplaia at his hard fate. When I have been expressing my sympa- 
nies, during the extremity of his anguish, he has gasped, ‘ Well, well, 
{ maght have been worse |’ "’—Miss E. , suddenty raised er hand- 
xerchief to her eyes, for they were overflowing. 

“Do you see that beautiful little pictare hanging over the mantel- 
piece?” she enquired, after a pause, which neither Dr. D—— norl 
emed inclined to interrapt—pointing to an exquisite oil painting of 

crucifixion. “3 have seen my poor uncle lying down on the 
foor, while in the most violent paroxysms of pain, aud with his eyes 
Xe d intensely on that picture, exclaim, ‘ Thine were greater—thine 
vere greater!’ And then he has presently clasped his hands upwards ; 
smile has beamed upon his pallid quivering features, and he has told 
me the pain was abated.” 

‘Lonee was present during one of these painfully interesting sceees,”’ 
aid Dr. D——, “ and have seen such a heavenly radiance on his coun- 
‘enance, as could not bave been occasioned by the mere sudden cessa- 
on of the anguish he had been suffering.” 

‘Does not this strange disorder abate with his increasing years?” I 
enquired. 

‘Alas, no!” replied Miss E——, “ but is, if possible, more frequent 
ond severe in its seizures. Indeed, we all think it is wearing him out 
st. But for the unwearied services of that faithful creature, Joseph, 
vio sleeps in the same room with him, my uncle mast have died long 
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How did this terrible disorder attack Mr. E——, and when ?” I en- 
ired. I was informed that he himself originated the complaint with 
“injury he sustained when a very young man; he was riding, one 


‘ay, on horseback, and his horse suddenly reared backward, and Mr. | 
'——'s back came in violent contact with a plank, projecting from be- | 


ind a cart loaded with timber. He was, besides, however, subject to 
‘constitutional feebleness in the spine, derived from his father and 
‘randtather. He had almost consulted ev ery surgeon of eminence in 
“ngland, and a few onthe Continent; and spenta little fortane among 
em—but all bad been in vain! ° 

Really, you will be quite surprised, Doctor ——,” said Miss 
'——.‘to know, that though such a martyr to pain, and now in his 
‘th year, my uncle is more active in his habits, and regular in his 
ours, than [ ever knew any one. He rises almost invariably at four 


sel * ¢ ° P 
\ in the summer, and at six in winter;—and this, though so help- 


it without Joseph’s assistance, he could not dress himself——.” 
by the way”—interrupted Dr. D——, “ that ts another pecu- 
rity ioMe E "s case; he is subject to a sortof nightly paralysis 
' ‘he upper extremities, from which he does not completely recover, 
le has been up for some two or three hours.” How little had I 
‘ught ot the under-current of agony, flowing incessantly beneath 
©ealm surface of his cheerful and dignified demeanour! Oh, phi- 
phy—Ob, Christian philosophy '!—I had failed to detect any marks 
“udering in his features, thouch I had now had two interviews with 
‘so completely, even hitherto, had “ his nnconquerable mind con- 
ered the clay” —as one of our old writers expresses it. If I had ad- 
ind respected him heretofore, on the ground of Dr. D ; 
n—how did I now feel disposed to adore him! I looked on 
i instance of long-tried heroism and fortitude, almost unparal- 
the history of man. Such thoughts were passing through my 
when Mr. E re-entered the room. What I had heard, 
absence, made me look on him with tenfold interest. I 
‘ered that [ had overlooked his stoop—and the permanent print 
“in on his pallid cheek. I gazed at him. in short, with feelings of 
‘hy and reverence, akin to those called forth by a picture of 
: if ancient martyrs. ¥ 
‘@ sorry to have been deprived of your company so long,” said 
BE a. I have had to answer an invitation, and several qnestions be- 
"rom——I dare sey you know whom!” addressing Dr. D 
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ex-tongxe—the gaudy livery ‘ vaunts of | afflicted with pain and bumiliation, beyond anything he had ever 

ae y | cqporionced n considering a question of this deseriptton. He was 
asked, he would aot say to make a revolution in the country, but to 











“T can guess, on the principle 
royalty’—eh ! Is it ” 
“Yes. He has invited me to dine with Lord ——, Sir , and se- 
verai other members of the Society, at , this day week, but [| substitute for the present system a different constitution—{ Cheers 
have declined. At my time of life I can’t stand late hours and exeite- and he was not imvited to do this after acalm and dispassionate in- 
ment. Besides, one mast learn betimes to wean from the world, or be | quiry, bat to take this hasty step by an appeal to motives, which, if he 
suddenly snatched from it, screaming like a child,” said Mr. E , | acted upon, he should not be subjecting bis fears to his judgment, but 
with an impressive air. | his judgment to his fears. { tear, hear.] Before he proceeded fur- 
“T believe you are particularly intimate with ; at least I have | ther, he would ask why the King’s name was introduced in this discus- 
heard so—Are you?” enquired Dr. D—. sion! Why bad it been stoted in another place, (House of Lords) 
“No. I might possibly have been so, for has shewn great con- | that this plan bad received the particular sanction of the King? As 
sideration towards me; but L can assure you, | am the sougit, rather | to the relerence that had been made to the discussion on the Catholic 
than the seeker, and have been all my life.” | question, the eases had no oe On that oceasion it had been 
“ft is often fatal to philosophical independence to approach too pablicly stated that the measure had not the sanction of the King, and 
frequeutly, and too nearly the magic circle of the court,” said 1. the Ministers had then uo alternative but to declare that the measure 
“True. Science is, and should be, aspiring. So is the eagle; but | Wes brought forward with the sanction of the King. But when a mea- 
the royal bird never approaches so near the sun, as to be drowned in | sure like this was ~~ = forward by the Administration, was it neces- 
its blaze. —— has been nothing since he became a courtier.” | sary, day after day, in both Houses of Parliament and in the public 
“What do you [think of ——'s pretensions to science, generally, | press, to state that this measure, which must have received the appro- 
and his motives for seeking so anxiously the intimacy of the learned!” bation of his Majesty, was brought forward with the express sanction 
enquired Dr. D—. of the King? He (Sir R. Peel) held it to be vo imputation upon bis 
“Why, ——” replied E—, with some hesitation ; * ‘tis a wonderful | respect and loyalty to the Crown, if he disregarded the intimation 
thing for him to know even a filtieth part of what he does. He is popu- | that the King had sactioned this measure, and if, as a Member of Par- 





























He takes half an ounce of 


larly acquainted with the outlines ot most of the leading sciences. He | liameat, he exercised his judgment on the merits of the question es 
| went through a regular course of yeadings with my friend : but | Unreservedly as if no such intimation had been given. [Hear.] But 
he has not the time aecessary to ensure a successful prosecution of he regretted, on otber grounds, that the name of the King should be 
iscience. Itis, however, infinitely advantageous to science and lite- thus obtruded day after day. [ Hear.| He could not dismiss from his 
| rature, to have the willing and active patronage of royalty. I never | mind doubts as to the justice and expediency of this extreme measure 
| knew him exhibit one trait of overbearing dogmatism ; and thatis say- | of disfranchisement; but, granting that they did exist, still it was a 
{ing much for one whow al! flatter always. It kas struck me, how- | harsh measure towards the loyal bodies who were called upon to sacri 
‘ever, that he has rather too anxious an eye towards securing the cha- | fice privileges which they had long exercised; and evenif it was 
| character and applause of a Macaxas.” justly introduced, why should the King be held out as the special au- 
“ Pray, Mr. E , do you recollect mentioning to me an incident | thor of the plan? He (Sir R. Peel) had thought the King had been 
which occurred at a large dinner party given by ——, when you were | the fountain of grace and favour; but it seemed asif his plan of ex- 
jpresent, when Dr. made use of these words to——: ‘Does not treme distranchisement was to be received by the House, and not to 
| your think it possible for a man to pelt another with potatoes, to pro- | be dissented from, under the terror of its being introduced with the 
| coke hin to fling peaches ia return, for want of other missiles ?’—and the | King’s expresss sanction, if not at the King's suggestion. Then the 
furious apswer was ” | House was menaced with dissolution. [Cheers.] The chances ot 
“We will drop that subject, if you please,” said E—— coldly, at dissolution were as strong if the measure were carried asif it failed 
the same time colouring, and giving my friend a peculiar monitory | He (Sir R. Peel) cared not if the House were dissolved or not; nor 
look. | should he be fit for the performance of a single iegistative duty, 
“J know well, personally, that has done verymany noble | if he permitted any such measure to influence him. He cared not 
things in his day—most of them, comparatively, in secret; and one | hether he was retarned again or not; but if he felt | anxiety on 
munificent action he has performed lately towards a man of scientific |} this head, he would go to his constituents with the bill in his hand 
eminence, who has been as unfortunate as he is deserving, which will —[ Hear. }—and he would place his special ground to their renewed 
probably never come to the public ear, unless and die sud- | confidence upon his determined opposition to it. [Cheers] He 
denly,”” said Mr. E——. He had scarcely uttered these words, when | Would go to a community whose numbers, by the returns of 1821, were 
he turned suddenly pale, laid dowd his tea-cup, with a quivering hand | "Ot more than 4,000 inhabitants, and he would tell them that this bill 
and slipped slowly en his chair to the floor, where he lay at his full | had been brought in without any allegation of necessity, or without 
length, rolling to and fro, with his hands pressed upon the lower part | @Py case being made out against them, and that he had oP rosed it. 
of his spine—and all the while uttering deep sighs and groans, The He knew they had never abused their rights ; that the bumblest mag 
big drops of perspiration, rolling from his forehead down his cheeks, | #mongst them never received or asked a bribe for what they gave.— 
evidenced the dreadful agony he was enduring. Dr. D aod I both | They had received him when he had been subjected to the indignity 
knelt down on one knee by his side, proffering our assistance—but he | of expulsion (ailuding to the University of Oxtord) for what be con- 
entreated us to leave him to himself for a few moments, and he should ceived to be a special act of dnty, even to that church of which he 
soon be better. was 9 humble member. They had then returned him as their repre- 
| “Emma!” he gasped, calling his niece—who, sobbing bitterly, was sentative; and till the necessity of the mensure was established by 
at his side in a moment—* kiss me—that’s a dear girl—and go up to | More Cogent arguments than he had yet heard, be would not consent 
bed—but, on your way, send Joseph here directly.” She retired, and to deprive them of their right. But he was told that he must adopt 
in afew moments Joseph entered hastily, with a broad leathern band, this measure, as the alternative was civil commotion; he was to be 
which he drew round his master’s waist and buckled tightly. He then | scared from the exercise of his deliberate judgment on a peculiarly 
pressed with both hands for some time upon the immediate seat of the complex and important question, by their apprehensions. But why 
pain. Our situation was both embarrassing and distressing—both of should he (Sir Robert Peel) not have the privilege of exercising the 
us medical men, and yet compelled to stand by, mere passive specta- | 5¢™e judgment on this bill as the Honourable Gentlewen on the other 
tors of agonies we could neither alleviate nor remove. | side had done when they voted against the bill of the Noble Lord last 
“ Do you absolutely despair of discovering what the precise nature year? They did not think that when they rejected that bill it implied 
of this complaint is?” I enquired in an under tone. au aversion to all measures of reform Upon the same principle, 
“ Yes—in common with every one else that has tried to discover it, | tose Gentlemen rejected the vote by ballot; and why was he not at 
but in vain. That it is an affection of the spinal cord, is clear; but liberty to discuss this bill? He would not say to Ministers—* Don't 
what is the immediate exciting canse of these tremendous paroxysms shift from your own shoulders the weight of responsibility which at- 
f cannot conjecture,” reptied Dr. D ' laches to Aeach a mencare ; don't say we prove our 
«What have been the principal remedies resorted to? capacity to rere, bot boast rather of your ability to destroy.”"— 
* Oh, every thing—almost every thing that the wit of man could de- { Cheers. } eat least had not been one who industriously excited 
| vise~—local and general bleedings to a dreadful extent; irritations and | the stormy wave of the multitude—who employed all his faculties to 
| counter-irritations without end; electricity—galvanism—all the re- | create dissatisfaction and discontent. [ Hear, hear, hear.] He at least 
‘sources of medicine and surgery have been ransacked to no purpose. | bad never uttered the language of a Noble Lord in 1427, who found 
—Look at him!” whispered Dr. D , “look—look ;—do you see | the people peaceful, quiet, aud contented, aud complained that he 
how his whole body is drawn together in a heap, while his limbs are could not rouse their indignation against the constitution of the House 
quivering as though they would fal! from him ’—See—see—how they | Commons—who grieved that they were so apathetic as to prove 
are now struck out, and plunging about, his hands clutching convulsive- *‘ deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” { Mear.] 
ly at the carpet--searce a trace of humanity in his distorted features— He at least had never called for a list of the names of 113 privy coan- 
as if this great and good man were the sport of a demon!” sellors, in order to direct against them the full torrent of or oe dis- 
For more than a quarter of an hour did this vietim of disease con- pleasure and resentment, on account of the remuneration afforded to 
tinue writhing on the floor, and we standing by, “ physicians of no | heir services. (Hear.] Neither had he ever instituted any invidious 
value! The violence of the paroxysm abated at length, and again we | Comparisons between the great naval commanders and the civilians 
stooped, for the purpose of raising him and carrying him to the sofa— |W ho presided over the Admiralty. Neither had he instigated and en- 
but he motioned us off, exclaiming so faintly as to be almost inaudible couraged any body of men to display, under the very windows of the 
—‘No—no, thank you—I must not be moved for this hour—and when | ¢4t of Government, a foreign emblem of revolution. [Hear.] He 
I am. it must be to bed."—“ Then we will bid vou good evening, and | bad never been the person to excite the people to a pitch of phrenzy, 
pray toGod you may be better in the morning.” —Yes—yes.—Better-— | 0 spur their lazy indifference to an emulation in revolutionary m 4 
better; good—good by,” he muttered indistinetly. mour. If, therefore, this measure, which common prudence would 
‘Master's falling a: leep, gentlemen, as he always does efter these have forborne introducing at such a crisis in our foreign and domestic 
fits,”’ said Joseph, who had his arm round his suffering master’s neck. relations, whew fresh causes of excitement ought to be yore 
We. of course, left immediately, and met Miss Ein the passage, | @voided—ii, he said, this extraordinary measure should be defeated, 
| muffled in ber shawl, and sobbing as if she woatd break her heart. he would never allow that the responsibility of the disappointment 
[ To be Continued. } could attach to him or to any other individual Member of that House. 
[Cheers.] It had been said by the late illustrious Mr. Canning, that 
the modelling of a constitution was a matter of extreme delicacy in 
proportion to the complicated character of so delicate a machine. 
Who could pretend to judge of the symmetry and proportions of the 
human frame, of its organs, and faculties, and endowments, which fell 
s0 little short of angelic existence itself, by merely examining an iso- 
House of Commons, March 23. lated member, or detached feature of the fabric when perfect as cre- 
SirROBERT PEEL. The first part of this able oration was di-| ated? Let Honourable Gentlemen remetnber that all moral theorists 
rected to Lord Palmerston, who had preceded the present speaker in a | and philosophical writers fora thousand years bad despaired of realizing 
|speech favourable to the Bill 
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Sir Robert continued :—His Noble |in practice a system of such excellence as the British constitution. 
Friend had lamented that the voice of Mr. Canning could not be heard Must not Cicero bimeelf have contemplated our form of Government 
in that House, and had assumed that that voice would have been | when he said “ Existimo eam esse optimam rempublicam que consti- 
| raised in favour of the plan of his Majesty's Government. It might j tuta est ex tribus generibns!’ Had not Tacitus deseribed the best 
|be so. God grant that he were here! God grant that that voice | and most darable government to be a combination of king, nobles, 
might now be raised in that House, convinced, as he was, that it would | and people, particularising with accuracy the several parts of our con- 
be raised to confound the fallacies and sophistries by which the public | stitation as it now operated? He had heard frequent allusions to 
mind was deceived. If Mr. Canning had lived, and had changed bis | Burke and Canning, and other great authorities, whose Opinions had 
| opinions on this question, be would have bad the manliness to avow | been adduced in the course of this debate, but he would quote a pas- 
But no expression of Mr. Canning, no passage in bis | sage from a speech of the Noble Member for Tavistock (Lord J. Rus- 
| brilliant speeches, carried the slightest indication that such change had | sell), in the session of 1619, which be considered much more to the 
| taken place as his Noble Friend had supposed. Where had his Noble | purpose, and was, besides being apposite to the question, one of the 
Friend found the proof that Mr. Canning had ebanged his opinions on | most beautiful specimens of eloquence ever uttered in that House. It 
the subject of reform? Why, ina speech which he delivered on the | had the additional merit of having been spoken by the very Noble 
silk trade in 1827, [Hear.] In 1*27, a year after the alteration of the | Lord.who now sought to lay violent hands on the constitution. The 
silk trade, Mr. Canning, when sitting on the bench opposite, backed disculsion alluded to related to the disfranchisement of a corrupt bo- 
by the supy ort of a large party in the House. upon the question as to rouch in Cornwall, when the Noble Lord was asked what he proposed 
what was to be done with the franchise of Penryn—Mr. Canning, | to do with the unconvicted boroughs. He on that occasion repliod 
| against the dictates of his own judgment, submitted to be left ina mi- | that he would consider a general disfranchisement of the unconvieted 
nority of his friends around him, on a qaestion whether the franchise a reconstruction of the House of Commons altogether. — 
of Penryn should be thrown into the"hundreds, or transferred to Man- | He had, therefore, the Noble Lord's own authority for so designating 
chester. [Hear.] Thus, when his Noble Friend threw out imputa-/the present plan of reform. [Hear.] The Noble Lord, however, 
tions against publie men, a tenderness for the fame of Mr. Canning | went on to eulogise the constitution in the most eloquent terms of 
| had induced him (Sir R. Peel) to vindicate his memory. He now | praise which it was possible to employ He observed that “ Old Sa. 
| came to the tremendous question then before the Honse; but before | rem had existed wheu Montesqiue pronounced the constitution of En. 
be epproached the consideration of it, he must confess that he was | gland tbe aearst to perfection of any which the most enlightened states 
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bad ever before experienced. When Lord Somers, and the other great 
legislators and phihesophers who flourished with him, bore attestation 
to its merits, it was open to the same objections which were since urg- 
ed against it: and hee Hampden lost his life Rutland returned the 
same number of representatives as Yorkshire. (Cheers. ) He was not | 
inclined, with the psuedo-merchant in the fable, to ery ‘New lamps) 
forold,’ and would not consent to exchange the instrument whieh had | 
created so much national peony for a burnished and tinselled article | 
of modern manufacture. [Laughter.] Neither would he willingly | 
throw our political system into the wheel on the chance ot obtaining | 
@ prize in the lottery of constitutions.” (Cheers. | Such was the No- | 
ble Lord's judicious, and at the present moment timely warning, against | 
the danger of rashly departing from the prac tical wisdom of mankind, 
during centuries of historical experience, proffered, too, at the critical | 
juncture of 1839, when the six acts had passed—when the seizure of | 
arms bill, the blasphemous libel bill, 
were in actual progress through the House. 
the line of argument of the Noble Lord in 1519, he 


[ Cheers. } 


in his language 


and the newspaper stamp Dill, | chester. Ne 
If sneh was | Highham Ferrers; and Lord Castlereagh, in like manner, having lost 


Burke, Mr. Flood, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, the Marquis 
Wellesley, Mr. Perceval, Lord Plunkett, Mr. Canning, Mr. Wyndham 
Mr. Horner, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Brougham, Sir Samuel milly, 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Tierney, Sir W. Grant, Lord Grey, and the 
late Lord Liverpool, all first returned for close boroughs [Hear], and 
but three of them ever Members for counties. Nor was the mere fa- 
cility of admission the only benefit. The introduction, by affording 
them an opportunity—the esseutial condition of successful talent—for 
displaying their legislative ability on a large scale, recomended them to 
amore extensive franchise at a more mature age; and again, when 
they, by caprice or want of money, or otherwise, were deprived of 
their larger seats, those close boroughs, which the Noble Lord’s bill 
would destroy altogether, received them, and secured their invaluable 
labours to their country. [Hear, hear, hear.] Such was the case 
wheo Mr. Sheridan was deicated at Statford—he found shelter in H- 
Mr. Wyndham having failed at Norwich, took refuge at 


Mr. 


his election in the county of Down, was returned tor Orford. 


. , e . A Recker . hae : : as hers 0 Cnaresbo- 
would then call apon the House to prefer the solid ancient lamp ot the | Tierney aiso, when he lost Southwark, was returned for Knaresbo 


constitution. to the temporary tinsel of modern sophistry | Hear. } 
With respect to the g 
declare that he saw im it but the instrument of men endeavouring to re- 
tain power. [ Hear, andNo.}] Ithad been industrious!y circulated, 
that with a view to out-bid, or, rather under-bid the Noble Lord in his 
measure for reform, and with a view to effecting a restoration to ollice, 

ime Member of this side of the House would have come forward w ith 

ne plan of moderate retorm ofhisown. He might, it such were his 
object, have propos daplan of moderate reforin, but as he had not 
done so, he persuaded himself that he afforded a proof that he had no 
ambition of office through sucha channel. [Hear.] And this le might 
have done with less hesitation, ashe had never taken a dec ided violent 
part against the reform measures which had been discussed of late years 
in that House. If Ministers bad felt it necessary to propose a saie and 
woderate reform of some branches of our representation, le w ould most 
probably have acted onthe views taken by the Hon, Member for Calne, 
of the overwhelming dangers to be apprehended from all resistance to 
change, and have given it his sapport as a private individual, though 
he might not have thought it fitto originate it in an official capacity. 
He repeated, he would oot have objected to a measure for extending 
the elective franchise to some places not at present possessing it. 
Peeling thus deeply interested in the well-being of the constilution, he 
could not consent to a measure which, in the words of the Noble 
Lord, went to reconstruct the very forms of that House; and be the 
consequences what they may, so wholly did he despair of being able to 
modify the’Noble Lord's bil] into a kind of moderate measure less ob- 
jectionable, that he would oppose the plan of the Noble Lord altoge- 
ther. (Hear, bear.] Aud why would he act thus! Because, having 


attentively listened to the Noble Mover’s statement, and to all that had | 


been subsequently said for and against it, he felt convinced that if the 
Noble Lord’s argument was good for anything, the measure which he 
then proposed could not be a final one, but a mere precedent to still 
more dangerous innovations. The Noble Lord had told thei that he 
found the ancient constitution of this country in 26 Edw. 1. and in the 
etatute de tallagio non concedendo—but what did these statutes express’ 
simply that “taxes should not be levied without the consent of the 
commonalty of the realm.” And then, argued the Noble Lord, if re- 
form be a question of right, which he held it to be, here was the right 
anciently established. If this, then, be the right principle of the case, 
lethim ask the Noble Lord how far be had consulted it when he pro- 
vosed to disfranchise so many thousand of those upon whom taxes are 
vied? (Hear, hear, hear.] Did he assume that the law adimitted 


rough; and Lord Grey for Tavistock, when defeated in Northumber- 


reat question before the House, he could not but land. Ali this proved that the tendency and not the mere accident of 


| the close borough system was to facilitate the entrance of men of 

ability who otherwise could not obtain a seat in that House. [ Hear, 
I hear. | And was this system thus working so adv antageously tor the 
| general weal—so fostering of taleut and statesmanlike ability—to be 
| destroyed in obedience to the Noble Lord's plan? During 160 years 


the constitution in its present forin was in force, and he would ask any | 


man who heard him to declare whether the experience of history had 
| produced any form of Government so calculated to promote the hap- 
piness aud secure the rights and liberties of a tree and enlightened peo- 
ple? [Cheers.] Many other experiments have been tried to ingratt 
, democratical upon monarchical institutions, but how had they sue- 
| ceeded? 
ry country on the face of the earth, with the exception of the United 
States, had the experiment of forming a popular representative Go- 
vernment, and of uniting it with the monarchy, been tried; aud how, 
he would again ask, had it sueeceded? In America the House had 
been told that the most benefieial effects of a representative form of 
Government were plainly visible. But he begged to remind the House 
that there was a wide difference, indeed, between the circumstances of 
this country andof America. Inthe United States the coustitution 
liad not been in existence more than 40 years. It was not till the year 
1779 that the representative part of the American system of Govern- 
ment had been established, and since that time many important 
| changes, as every body knew, had been made respecting the mode of 
| electing their Presideat. As yet every thing was in uncertainty, for 
/ever since the first establishment of the Government of the United 
States it had been undergoing achange. He would not say that it had 
| been deteriorating, for be wished to avoid all invidious plirases, but it 


| had been rapidly undergoing a change from a republic to a mere de- | 


mocracy. 
| becoming less, and more power had consequently been vested in the 
| hands of the people. And yet, with respect to that country, where 
| there was land uncultivated to an extent almost incaleulable—where 
| there was no established church—where there were no privileged or- 
| ders—where pce existed on a very different tenure from that on 

which it was held in this country—let not the people of England be 
| deccived—let them not imagine from the example of the United States, 
| that because democracy had succeded and triumphed there, it would 
| also succeed and triumph here. [Hear.] With the solitary excep- 
| tion of the United States, there was not another country on the face 


In France, in Spain, in Portugal, in the Netherlands, in eve- | 


The influence of the executive Government had been daily | 


of such a distinetion? It didnot; yet the Noble Lord at once would | of the globe to be found, in which a mixed constitution like that of 
disfranchise all tax-payers rated under £10. [Hear, hear.] How | England had succeeded. During the iast 150 years,in which England bad 
could he justify bis distinction, particularly on his own premises? This | that mixed constitution, she had stood the shock of a disputed succes- 
objection, which had been ably urged by the Hon. Member for Cal-| sion, of long wars, and of almost every evil that could befall a State. 
lington, appeared to him of great weight. It was the inevitable | During that period every country in Europe had suffered the evils 
tendency of the bill to sever every link of connection between the | of invasion from which we alone had been freed. During that 
poorer classes and that class from which their representatives were | period every coantry in Europe but our own had submitted to a change 
usually chosen. Now this severing of the ties which connected the | of dynasty, or had been rendered subject to a foreign hower. Look 
highest and the lowest classes was opposed to the practieal workings | from the nations of Europe to those of South America, which had lately 
of the present syste of representation—a great characteristic recom- | vindicated themselves into independence. If it were assumed as an un 

mendatory feature of whieh was, that it enabled every ¢lass in the | deniable principle that the people in all countries might be safely trusted 
community to, in some way or other, have a voice in the election of | with the enjoyment of power, what was there to prevent a happy ex- 
the Members of that House. Now he did not mean by this to say that | periment of the$powers of the people to form a good government from 
ithe franchise should be extended to all the members of all the classes | sueceding in South America. ‘The experiment had been made and 

of the community, but that the constitution worked well, from having | had failed signally. [Hear.] What were the causes which, accord- 
here and there an entrance channel for the broadest principle of popu- | ing to the unanimous voice of historians, had in all cases led to the 
lar representation. The Noble Lord’s bill would disfranchise all those | decline of empires?) The danger of a successful military chieftain 
open boroughs the votes of which were not rated at £10—though no | attaching to himself the affections of his legions, and being misled by 
reason had been, or could be, adduced for depriving the freemen of | vanity to turn the arms which he hed first employed for the defence of 
Coventry, or the pot-wallopers of Preston of their franchise. Would his country, to bis own ambition and aggrandizement. Had not the 
not, he put it to the Noble Lord and the House, the effect of this dis- | present constitution of England saved it for more than a century and 
qualifying principle be the affixing a political stigma upon those not | a half of military glory from that unfortunate accident? The staff of 
t ligible to vote under the £10 qualification? He could not consent | Marlborough, the greatest chieftain of his age, had been broken in this 
to the measure were it only on this ground—for he could not consent | country with impunity; and had not the baton of his iliustrions friend, 
to a stigma upon from 200 to 300 of his constituents whieh the bill) the most illustrious commander of the present age, before whose illu- 
would disfranchise; to be left, forsooth, to a Privy Council arrange-| minating star even the fortunes of Napoleon had quailed—had not 
ment, by which they might possibly be enabled to vote in an adjoining | that baton crumbled into atoms before a vote of that House which he 
parish. [ Hear, hear.] But says his Noble Friend who spoke last, only | (Sir R. Peel) was then addressing? [Hear.] Again, he had been 
see how the bill will put an end forever to the monstrous principle of | told of the danger which was likely toacerue to the liberties of England 
non-resident freemen, and all the expense and vexation of bringing | from the employment of a standing army. Had he not been told re- 
men some 200 or 300 miles to vote for a Member ina place in which) cently by the Hon. and Learned Member for Clare (Mr. O'Gorman 
they had no local or personal interest. But he asked his Noble Friend) Mahon), that the army of England was eminently obedient and sub- 
how non-resident constituents of the University of Cambridge would | missive to the laws? ‘Had he not said, “So mild is your army in its 
receive this proposition? Why, m ike an exception of a body—the | demeanour, so popular is it in all parts of your empire, so confident 


clergy—the very men who least need being made an exception; while | are the people in its justlee and moderation, that Limplore you, when- 





it deprives the less protected poor man of the privilege of voting | ever you Lave occasion to call in a force to quell internal disorders, | 


. | ‘ - 
where he does not possess a house ratedat £10. [ Hear, hear, hear.]| send in your regular army, and not your yeomanry, for they alone 


The Right Honourable Baronet dwelt on this point at some length. | will act with temperand discretion.” The declaration of the Honour 
He would next apply himself to the arguments which had been ad-| able and Learned Member for Clave was a sufficient answer to that ar- 
duced against the close borough system. Now it was usually, and as| gument. With regard to the influence of the oligarchy, he would ask 
it appeared to him most convincingly argued, that those boroughs were | Honourable Gentlemen to point out to him any instance in which 
advantageous by their affording the means of access to that House of | there Shad been an attempt to subject the people of England to the 
men who had no claims beyond their ability 
been, in the course of the debate, urged against that argument: the | tion among them Up to this time no one practical advantage had 
one, Which he must say came witha very bad grace from the Hon. | been held out to the House as the natural consequence of the change 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Hobhouse), himself a man of great) now proposed All the reasons which had been urged to them for 
ability —[hear, hear. }—was, that it was by no means desirable that | making that change were, that it was necessary to conciliate publi 
men of splendid talents should be Members of that House,—that in a | opinion. } 
reformed Parliament solid sense and integrity would be more highly 
valued 


House 


No better way of conciliating the public will had heen de- 
vised than that of adding half a million electors to the ¢ 
Nothing tended more to foster the public respect for that | the country; 


than its being 


nstituency of 
but if that were a good way of conciliating public opi- 


the great arena of talent and eloquence, and, nion, then. if another Government, wishing to participate in the popr 
nothing would lower it more in public estimation than that it should be 


lar favour, should add another million to the constituent body. that 

below the average ability of educated gentlemen, and that talent) argoment must be entitled to the same success Hear, hear We 
and ability would havea welcome reception within its walls sut, used to be promised, that whenever the constitution of 1 House ¢ 
ava the Llon. Member for Calne, Yes, lotus have men of ability by | Commons should undergo a change, secuvities should be ¢ ken fi 
all means,” bui let us select other means for their obtaining seats than | preventing it from engaging us in ruinous wars Ally ns ‘ ! 
close borougl [Ulear.] Givensa purer and more extensive fran- knew any thing ef historv, were well aware that there wv , » sPcurif 
chise, and they will get in at least as much as they can at present. But | against war in anv popular Government Mr. Fox had left it i ‘ 
what, said he, is vour test of ty Take every 100 men you meet | record, that upon its commencement e American war was hi \ 
in the street, and one ot t iwill bea manot ability—take lOO names) popular Atalater period it had been predicted } ‘ ‘ ead 
in the R d Book and oy may t ,iman of al \Vv- 1 ’ i Joo \ erw ‘I I \. that at therr commencem wa t 

ny of tawny ¢ ymplesio ut are these men to e a ! we | » sul entiv el eel . 
lentota el borou \ it lien. J ed them ‘ et, bu ‘ the F te ot ( ‘ . 
was it fair to judge by the acs lof the ¢ eye ‘ \ th the people. We 
a system Now he (Sir R. Peel) w ilent to Ige by the ten rene ent of the pnblic expe ure Md 
‘ id st tt cident { ‘ s\ 1 would m re ned P B " n G 
tain tha at f len va ‘ iral een nee « l declare , raw that 4 ot 
nea of ability into that House. He ' lover the (Hear, hear.) We e told t eOrewe 
names of from 20 to 250f the most iment i ed Ho Was so € that rt 
thet House for ast 0) or 40 vears—-m } 4 l t l influence ‘ nin | } 
with ft wi ft i x \\ ‘ 

1 \ ‘ ' ‘ Hy] . 
‘ . hie ind lke I 

. " , \ I ( 
tram J My ¢ Lord North, J. 4 M iod 


Two objections had | sway of an oligarchy, or to establish any laws of exclusion or distine- | 


establish or overthrow any freee Yes, Hon. a 


in the habit of saying tbls, although since the death of een 


Wer, 
in 1627, the country bad had five differe : Ord Livery. 
different administrations. (Loud chee)’ beak” eran and fy, 
the Crown, such was the influence of the aristocrac § the influen 
He contended that neither of these influences had x -~ 
| then proceeded to show that no practical adva he 


| country from this change in the constitution 





xi rte hear 
ristence 
MLAZE COUld arise 4, li, 
of the Honse .¢ 2 


; mons, and to deprecate the period at which it had bee of Con, 
| That period was a period of great excitement, and if i. Propose, 
men would but give themselves the trouble of lookin °M. Gent, 


| y tl , * £ at the hi 
ire , they W ruld fin d ha was alway , > Nistor 
| verorms a ee See & s alw ays most flourishing w way de 


was either a pressure of great difficulty on the country, or 
| lution on the continent which misied the people of Fy 2 a 
; from the opposition) by the delusive hopes which it bel ed (Chee 
of the attainment ot greater liberty than that which they heen to they 
(Hear, hear.) Look at the question of reform—look ; oe 
mentary debates, and they would see that whenever PA: the Poy 
reform was agitated, some dire misfortune lurked bebiestion « 
brought forward with great pomp of circumstance in alde It wa 
rebellion of 1745, it was brought prominently forward du 2 SaP Of the 
rican war; it was brought forward at the commencement of hee Am 
war ; und, to come to our own times, it was brought promi ~ As n 
ward in the ywars 1617, 1519, and 18¢2—in a word, at even? 

. ty peri 


} when there was either great commercial or great agriculturs| i 
Gi dist 





in the country, then was reform brought conspicuously f, 2 
then was it certain to find favour ia the eyes of the pom. orward— 
| It was brought forward, too, at periods when the e pie. (Hear 


cite » r 
revolutions misled the judgment of the British publie "ted ree 
them with a false love of liberty, rendered them discoutented ela iny 
moderate freedom which they enjoyed. (Hear.) Mr. Pitt we dig 
}eate and champion in 1780, when the establishment of wrt 
pendence, after a successful struggle with this country, | 
enthusiastic lovers of freedom in, this country with nuthons 
it was difficult to comprehend. From the year 178, to the 
question of reform slept in lethargy like that of the graye 


s ady 
Americ an ind’ 
ad deluded 
of liberty wi 

year 1790, 1) 


year the appalling events of the French revolution again oe oe mie Atle 
inspired at with Lew powers of existence. Nor was it surprisi £ pert eg 7 
of reform acquired energy from that revolution, which Mr. Fox had... 
in his place in that House as the most stupendous fabric ora eaepnate 


€ . 
ingenuity of ian had ever raised, In the year 1790 Mr. Peary 
| ward a motion on the subject of reform. and in the course of his « - ty 
referred to the state of France. One ef his arguments was thy i nen 
“If France improves her Government, you must restore yours rt mag 
is your situation as to external danger? France, the great object f ext 
dunger to England, can no longer give alarm; during her disturbances he, ma 
not have the power; and after her liberty is éstablished, she will ast hs ahs 
inclination to make ambitious war, The better her Government js th 
rational will be her counsels ; the more rational her counsels, the more beer 
they will be. Kings may hope for glory, and their ministers ‘aad er a 
hope for plunder from warfare; but what can the people expect a 
? Nothing but an accumulation of taxes and an effusic 


uch t 


Again, whe 


ave th 


MONS may 


an ami 
tious war ! Dn am 
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| Again, in the year 1821, when the question of reform was brought forward | 


j pe aled to the events which had just before taken place upon x ery bide \ 
hailed them as the auspicious dawn of liberty upon this country. His lang oe 
was as follows :—* Where its power and justice are acknowledged on om 
the prospect is most cheering. We see disaffection instantaneously a 
venerable and rotten abuses refurmed—superstition eradicated—and the 0 
narch and the people united under a constitution, which alike secures th ns 
vileges of the one, and the liberties of the other. May I not then consists nt 
hail the rising of this star, in what was once the most gloomy portion of ti E 
ropean horizon, as a light to show us the way through all our dangers oid dif 
cultics—asa splendid memorial of the all-conquering power of public opinion ” 
Was that star of liberty, he would ask, which then appeared in Spain, a es “A 
light to show the peeple of England the way to an improved state of beedo 
or was it the periodical return of an eccentric comet, which sheds disastrous leh: 
and perplexes nations with fear of change? (Hear, hear.) Again, with thy 
| events of the French revolution fresh im the recollections of the country he ‘ns { 
| ho hesitation m saying thatthe same e xperiment was again in agitation, ‘aad t 
| country was again expecting that it could improve ite own libert# from rage 
ple of what had recently passed in France. “Oh! let us wait (comitinued th: 
Right Hon. Gentleman) until we see more of the results of that experiment, {» 
itis proper that we should pause before we make it in our owh happy country 
(He a Before we veniure upon it, let us feel assured thatthe liberty, whi 
| now exists in I"rance, if it be the offspring of a just revolution, is that liberty 
which has justice’and virtue as its companions, and peace and prosperity as j 
attendants. (Hear, hear.) Isee at present no reasons for expecting to see sux 
| consequences emanating from the late revolution in France, and I deprecat 
above all things making the revolution im France a precedent fora revolution in 
this country. Letus therefore remain content with the well tempered freedom 
which we now enjoy, and which we have the means of securing, if we 
with ordinary discretion. I lament exceedingly that Government should hav 
determined to agitate such a question as that of reform at this particular eri 
sis; it would have been wiser, in my opinion, to have avoided these new ca 
ses of excitement, for depend upon it that by this process throughout thu: 
land the first seeds of discontent and disunion are sown. (Loud cheers fror 
the Opposition.) In every town there will be a conflict—a moral conflict, | 
| mean—between the possessors of existing authority, and existing privileges 
and those to whom the existing autherity and the existing privileges are to b 
transferred. Oh! Sir, I lament, beyond measure, that Government bad » 
the prudence to adhere to that temperate course of policy which they hav 
pursued elsewhere. I lament that, if they did think it necessary to propose a 
pan of reform inthis excited state of the publie mind, they did not confine 
within those narrow limits which are consistent with the safety of the cou 
try and the dignity of their own characters. (Hear, hear.) They hav 
thought proper, however, to adopt another course; they have sent throug 
the land the firebrand of agitation—(Cheers from the Opposition)—and 1" 
easy so farfto imitate the giant enemy of the Philistines, as to send thre 
hundred firebrands through the country, carrying danger and dismay t 
quarters; but it is not easy, when the mischief is done, to find a remed 
for it. In the present difficulties of your situation, you should have the 
| ers of surmmoning all the energies of life, and should take care that you d 
not signalize your own destruction by bowing down the pillars of the edit 
of your liberty, Qwhich, with all its imperfections, still contains the nob 
ciety of freemen known to the habitable world.” (Great cheering and 


of * Adjourn,’’) 
REFORM BILL. 

House of Commons, Wednesday morning, 3 o'clock, March 25 
| "The second reading of the bill was carried by a majority of o 
|For the bill 302, against 301, majority 1. The numbers announce: 
on the division were 603; the Tellers were 4; the Speaker 1: six pe 
retired 12; Invalid Members who did not vote, but who were in 4 
tendance in an adjoining room—7; Member locked out (we be lieve 
—1; total number present 622. 

—~—— 

POLAND. 


The following important and affecting Address to the Polish Nation has | 
published by the Government of Poland : 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF POLAND 
Countrvmen—Already the combat for our existence, for our libbe rty, at 
yur independence, has be cun: itis perhaps the last. Our first Nxed purp™ 
rdie; and we have sworn that if it should peas P 
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fort, March 16.—Our news from the theatre of war isto the 

eg cth March. ‘The intelligence from the Russian army is more 
a _ than that from Warsaw... It. is believed that Generals Rosen, 
ee pafskoi, avd Manderstjierna, supported by the granc reserves of 
my rial Guards, moving down from Augustowo, have reached 
a tad that they are advancing intwo columns, the one on Plock, 
stberon Wyszogrod and Czervinsk, at which three points they 
‘il aitempt to cross the Vistula. But the inundations caused by the 
reakig up of the ice on the Bug, Narew, and their —— streams, 
poo the operations slow and difficult. The troops imme jately be- 
S reserves of the Czarowitsch and a strong di- 
They are cantoned in the villages 
> bivoua ; Grochow and Kawenzyn, 
aq occupy all the country in haifa circle round Praga. The corps of 
panlen, Geismar, and de Witt, which have been reinforced by a large 
nd fantry, have moved considerably to their left, and, as soon 


— 





~¢ Praga consist of the 
-<on of Count Pablen’s corps. 
.cked in the woods round about 


body of infantry 
the waters of the ub: 
syer at Gora, Kerchew, and Lesniki. 
yed in throwing up batteries at 
» pecessary materials for bridges. Had not the thaw set in they 
ould have crossed on the 3d. The division of Kructz, which acts as 
moveable and independent column, is directed to scour the province 
yLablin. The Russian General appears to consider this country of 
tie importance, as, in the event of his establishing himself on the left 

‘ok, Dwernieki's corps will be cut off. Field-Marshal Diebitsch’s 

ad-quarters were ostensibly at Milosna, but he has reconnoitred all 

he points in person, both on the side of Plock and Pulawy. On the 
sh Lieutenant-Colonel Zowlinski of the &th Polish Regiment deserted 
«the Russians. It is affirmed on the best authority, that the Russian 
joss in killed, wounded, and missing, since the opening of the cam- 
vaign, amounts to §,000 men and 13 guns of various calibre. Their 
‘ick are numerous, and are placed at 7,000. There has been no want 

{ provisions hitherto, and by a general order each man is provided 

with six days rations, constantly renewed. 

London, Murch 21.—German papers to the 14th, and Brussels papers 

othe 19th inst. were received yesterday. The former contain letters 

‘om Vienna, which confirm the previous accounts which state that 
ibe Poles had quitted the right bank of the Vistula, leaving a corps of 
7,000 men to defend the tete du-pont—that there are nearly 12,000 
wounded Poles in the hospitals and private houses of Warsaw. In an- 
oerto the first part of this German news we have accounts from War- 
ow, dated the 7th inst. in the Brussels papers, which state that every 
thing was then tranquil on the right bank of the Vistula, but that Gen. 
Dwernecki had passed the Vistula 8n the 3rd, and had beaten the Rus- 
dans at Kurow, beyond Pulawy, taking some cannon, and had gone 
onto and passed through Lublin, in pursuit of tue enemy, and that on 
the following day a brisk cannonade wes heard in the direction of 
Markutzow. ‘The Russians had summoned the fortress of Modlin. 
The main body of the Polish army is encamped near the village of 
Poroonek, on the left bank of the Vistula, half a league from Warsaw. 
Directions had been given to form magazines on the road to Silesia, 
which indicates that the Poles would retreat thither. The weather is 
described as very bad, the Vistula to have risen to an extraordinary 
height, and the roads to be impassable. 

+ Warsaw, March 10.—Our State Gazette contains a report from Gen. 
Dwernicki, dated Lublin, 5th March, in which he states that, after 
having repulsed, on the 3d, the rear of Gen. Kructz’s corps, which 
was commanded by Gen. Kawer, he had taken measures (which he 
details) to overtake the enemy at Lublin; but on his arrival found 
they bad passed through the town without stopping, and had set fire 
to the bridge, butin such ha ste, and so incompletely, that a division 
of his troops arrived in time to save it. 

——- 
ITALY. 

The success of the insurgents in Modena, give courage to the people 
of Parma, who rose on the 14th, disarmed the guards of Maria Louisa 
and raised the tri-coloured flag; The Duchess then retired to Cassal in 
‘ie Mitanes. The Provisional Government of Central Italy estab- 
lished at Bologna meanwhile received deputies from Imola, Faeuza, 
Cesena, Ravena, Rimini and other parts declaring their adhesion; 
‘roops were seut to Ancona where the garrison still held out the fortress 
forthe Pope; it surrendered on the 12th, and the liberating army com- 
moaded by General Zuchi passed on through Macerata, Foligno, Spo- 
leto, and Terni, to Otricoli where it was by the last accounts. 

Meanwhile the news of the revolt excited as may be supposed much 
sensation in Rorme. Proclamations were issned, and Cardinals (not 
troops) were despatched to arrest the progress of the tri-coloured flag. 
The Provisional Government had declared that no Cardinal should 
enter the provinces under their controul, and accordingly their emi- 
nences Monsignor Benvenut: and Opizzoni were arrested and detained. 
\t this another edict was issued from the Vatican, guards were dou- 

led, and preparations were made for a fight to Civita Vecchia, the 
dearest port, distant 55 miles from Rome and strongly fortified. 

Eutrance of the Austrians into Italy.—The Gazette de France says 
hat a courier arrived in Rome on the &th ult. bearing despatches an- 
ionneing the entrance of the Austrian forces. Immediately after hav- 
ing given the information to the Sovereign Pontiff, the Cardinal pro- 
Secretary of State published the following proclamation :— 

* Thomas Bernetti, Cardinal Deacon of the Holy Roman Church of 
St ne een of State for his holiness Pope Gregory XVI. 
our Lord, &c. 

“ The official notification, which had been ordered to be published 
or the public consolation, thay be received of the Secretary of State. 

Three strong columus of the Imperial and Royal Austrian army 
‘ntered Modena, Parma, and Pontelagoscuro, on the 5th inst. in the 
“tate of the Church, whence these troops advanced by forced marches 

tothe interior of the Pontifical States. 
“THOMAS DARDINEL BERNETTI 


Given by the Secretary of State, &c.” 


The Russsians are actively 


F iplo 


: ——— 
Downing-srtect, March 21, 1831.—The King has been pleaged to ap- | 


oint Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, G. C. B. to be s.ieuten- 
“sovernor of the Province of New Brunswick and its dependencies, 
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The news from Warsaw is to the 10th of March, at which time no 
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tranquility of France, both at hime and abroad, we shall say that he 
well deserves the crown be wears. The report from Flushing, that 
France had joined Belgium is not entitled to any attention whatever. 
The date alone destroys its validity. The Aestrians have marched 
into Italy and France does not interfere. 








The Reform Bill having passed by a majority of one, and its fate 
being yet uncertain, we may venture to make a few remarks on the 
subject, 

All great and sudden changes ina government like that in England 
are to be deprecated—this is a maxim dowbted by no one, yet how ill 
it is observed in the Bill now before the House of Commons. Be- 
sides, changing almost the entire mode of election, 168 members are to 





be struck from their seats at a single blow, who will be succeeded, if 


Vistula have subsided, will probably cross that | we judge from the example of Preston, by such persons as Haat, Cob- 


| bett, Carlisle, and other equally dangerous, and equally inimical to 
| the great institutions of the country. 

| But let it not be supposed that we abjure reform in every shape. 
|The readers of this journal well know, that we are and have been 
the advocates of every safe and necessary concession to the people 
Our course in relation to the Catholic Question amply testifies this. 


But when we see the fundamental institutions of the country under- 
mined—when we see attempts to change the great features of a glori- 
ous constitution that has wrought so beautitully fora thousand years 
rashly assailed, we must pause ere we yield a willing assent to sach 
fearful measures. 

The great conservative principle of the British constitution is the 
happy admixture of royalty, aristocracy, and democracy. It does not 
follow that the House of Commons is to be exelusively democratic, 
no more then that the House of Lords should be exclusively aristocra- 
tic—tories are to be found in lower House, as well as radicals in the 
upper; Lords King and Radnor are at this moment striking examples 
of the latter. Now the avowed object and tendency of this bill is to 
destroy this happy medium, and to make the House of Commons a 
complete and bona fide popular assembly. This leads us to the great 
question—Can the integrity of our system be preserved with a com- 
pletely democratic House of Commons? we say decidedly, No. 

If we are asked of what we complain, we say at once, the extent to 
to which the Bill goes.—It gives more than was expected, more than 
promised, and more than was needed. Earl Grey, on assuming the 
reigns of Government, pledged himself as a British nobleman, and as 
the prime Minister of England, that no wild and visionary change 
should be made—the country relied on his Lordship’s promise, but 
now differ with him greviously as to his mode of keeping it. We 
should have no objection to a plan of reform which permitted Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other large towns to send each two mem- 
bers to Parliament—nor should we object to the disfranchisement of 
a reasonable portion of the close boroughs, say Old Sarum and ten or 
a dozen others who are really without inhabitants—nor be alarmed at 
receiving the votes of £20 constituents—that is to say, teuants paying 
arent of about ninety dollars perannum. Leasehold propertytoo under 
proper safeguards should be represented. But when we compere a 
plan of this sort with that of Earl Grey's, we must say that his Lord- 
ship’s scheme is not a reform but a revolution, 

Let us look at the boroughs now so unceremoniously handled, in 
which every one having less than 4,000 souls is to be disfranchised. 
What right has a Whig ministry, or any other, to despoil a town of 
2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants of an ancient and immemorial privilege! 
These boroughs, independently of their rights, have done the state 
good service. Through them, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Canning, Brough- 
am, and others, the most distinguished ornaments of the British Senate, 
have gained admission to to the arena which led them to so much re- 
nown. Many brilliaut young men who would not bow to the multi- 
tude, never could have reached the Parliamentary benches but through 
}these channels. It may be said that such a practice puts the means of 
corruption into the hands of the government; but when it is recol- 
lected that the Opposition have an equal number of these boronghs at 
command, the evil consequences are neutralized ; as each party brings 
their most respectable and efficient men into the field to watch and be 
a check opon the other. Another evil arises in this way. It has been 
the immemorial usage for the King’s Ministers to hold seats iv the 
House, the utility of which has never been doubted. A change of 
Ministry suddenly takes place, how then are the new Ministers to ob- 
tain seats upon the instan.?’ The business of the country must be sus- 
ended, or Parliament be without the presence of the cabinet. To 
Be sure laws may be made to destroy the beautiful principle, which 
| enjoins that every Member of Parliament shall, on accepting office 
| under the crown, vacate his seat and remain out of Parliament until 
re-elected. But this would be an injudicious innovation, and a viola- 
tion of one of the finest featares of the constitution. 

We believe, however, that the meagre majority of one has given 
the bill its death blow—we do not see with what propriety the Minis- 
ters can force on so important a measure with only a single vote, aud 
| that vote they would not have bad but for the apostacy of Mr. Cal- 

craft, who deserted his party and went over to the enemy at the ele- 
|venth hour. Still, the existence of the Cabinet depends on the sue- 
cess of this measure; the Ministers may push on, and go the length of 
dissolving the House, and then ourreliance would be in the certain 
non-compliance of the House of Lords. But such a procedure would 
| be a violation of all precedent, and perhaps of the Constitution itself 

Lord Liverpool abandoned the Bill of pains and penalties against the 
' Qneen, on the appearance of a majority of nine. Mr. Canning more 
than once refused votes on account of small majorities. The present 
| Ministers have often hinted that a dissolution should take place anless 
the Bill was carried. Caathis be Constitutional? What are we to 
think of a measure that demands the exercise of such violence, or of 
the men who are inflicting the violence upon us? 

Sut we are assured that to refuse reform now would endanger the 
peace of the country. Is it come to this—that the people of England 
are no longer obedient to the laws! Will they take by violence what 
the law refuses? Wecan assure cur readers that it is not so—the peo- 
ple of England are the most patient, and obey the laws of the land 
with more alacrity. than any pr ople on earth W hy did the Ministry 
» create the excitement, and with it the risk of so much mischief, upon 
4 It isa fact, that the 
reform, until it was stirred up by the pre- 





the mere uncertainty of a Parliamentary vote 


peo ve had almost forgotten 








{nal peace, the benefits of which we cannot fail to desire. 
!and commotions are the sources of troubles that Government oaght 
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marks on the Timber Trade. Sir Archibald Campbell, the conqueror 
of Burma, is 7 in the room of Sir Howard. 

Capt. Sir Marray Maxwell is also appointed to the government ot | 
Prince Edward's Isiand) We trust this is done for the purpose of 
giving Col. Ready, who is one of the ablest colonial officers in the 
service of the goverument, some more advantageous situation. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN CABINET 

Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, General Eaton, Secretary at 
War, Mr. Branch, Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Ingham, Secretary 
of the Treasury, have all resigned, and their resignations have been ac- 
cepted by the President. It is ramoured that Mr. Edward Livingston 
will succeed Mr. Van Buren; Mr. Louis M‘Lane Mr. Ingham, Co! 
Drayton Gen. Eaton, and Mr. Forsythe Mr. Branch. Mr. Van Bo 
ren’s letter to the President, accompanying the resignation, has been 
published, and in it we observe the following passage :— 

“ Whatever may have been the course of things under the peculia 
circumstances of the earlier stage of the Republic, my experience bas 
fully satisfied me that, at this day, when the field of selection has be 
come so extended, the circumstance referred to, by augmenting the 
motives and sources of —— to the measures of the Executive 
must unavoidably prove the cause of injury to the public service, for 
a ceounterpoise to which we may in vain look to the peculiar quali 
cations of any individual; and even iff should in this be mistaken, still 
I cannot so for deceive myself as to believe for a moment that I ane 
included in the exceptions.” 

From the President's letter, in reply to Mr. Van Buren, the best um 
derstanding appears to prevail between these two high functionaries 
FRANCE.—POLICY OF THE NEW MINISTERS. 

Chamber of Deputies, March 18, 1831 

M. Casimer Perrier, as the head of the new ministry, announced 
the policy about to be adopted, and in defending the principles of the 
revolution of July, denied that the country was pledged to support 
every insurrection that was raised; he maintained that order was the 
chief of their wants, that their foreign policy was added to that of the 
interior, and that it was from the efforts of others who had attempted 
to excite in France a mistrust of Europe, that Europe had been taught 
to mistrust their revolution. Armed to defend her own, France 
would respect the rights of other nations; but should the honour and 
independence of their country require it, an appeal could be made 
with the fullest confidence to the courage and patriotism of the na- 
tion. We wish, said he, security for the future ;—we require the 
means of completing our system of defence ; but at present we limit 
ourselves to preparatory measures, rather than follow the standard of 
This is our policy, 
and it will be understood by all Europe, because it is fair and open. 

Marsuat Sovtr, the Minister of War, followed, in the same strain, 
justifying the present — of the Government, and declaring that 
when war was indispensable, they had the certainty of waging it with 
success. 

The Minister of Finance, announced that the condition of the 
treasury was far from alarming, and that the demand now made, was 
to cover the extraordinary excess of expenditure that recent events 
had occasioned, and that future circumstances wight demand. 

The Bill for granting 4-12ths was then read. 

M. Bartnar, Minister of Justice said—Internal peace is the principal 
want of France; it is the most efficacious means of preserving exter 
row des 


revolt in every country where it may be reared. 


to repress, and against which the present laws are insufficient. o 
the purpose, therefore, of remedying this defect, we now present to 
the Chamber the following Bill :— 

* All persons forming part of an assemblage in public places, sball be 
bound to disperse on the first sumnions made to them to that effeet by 
the Prefect, Mayor, or other authorised agent. If the assembly shal! 
not disperse after three summonses, it shall be lawful to employ force 
for that purpose. 

“All persons arrested for having taken part in such assemblage, 
shall be tried before the tribunal of simple police, 

“Tf the assembly shall have disturbed the public tranquillity, those 
who may have taken part ia it shall be tried before the Court of Assic 
zes, and may be condemned to three months’ imprisonment at most 

“Tf these persons carry arms, whether concealed or not, the im 
prisonment shall be from three months to two years. 

“If the individuals arrested have not their real domicile in the vici- 
nity of the place in which the disturbance bas taken place, the sen 
tence passed shall at the same time ordain them to withdraw for « 
year from the spot where they beave been arrested, to the distance of 
ten miriameters. Should they return to that spot before the expiration 
of the period fixed, they shail be taken before the Correctional potice, 
and condemned to imprisonment for the remainder of that period.” 

“ Ordered to be printed.” 

M. Eusene Sarvenre, denied, after the speech he had listened to, 
that Ministers understood the state of the country, and in alluding to 
the question of peace or war, said that the condition of Europe forced 
a necessity of the latter upon France, After the violation of the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by the invasion of Italy by Austria, what 
security did they possess that Russia would not atiack Belgium, and 
then with what consistency could France repel ber, when she did not 
interfere with a former power. In England a mere cold neutrality ex 
isted towards them, the very Ambassedor from France to that court 
was an agent of the Congressof Vienna. He concinded, that peace 
at the expense of Italy, was purchased also at the expense of their ho- 





nour 

General Laravetrr addressed the Chamber, and produced some 
| documents found amongst the papers of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
proving that the forces prepared for the invasion of Poland, were also * 
| intended for other purposes, and ready to act upon the Rhine, the 
Oder, or the Elbe, as wellas on the Vistula. The General declared. * 
| that France was solemnly pledged to the prevention of the passage of 
}one Austrian soldier into Italy; that her neglect of that pledge cor- 
responded to her inactivity in the cause of Poland, and in fac t, brought 
them down once more to the level of the age of Louis the 15th. 

The debate concluded, after an explanation by the President of thc 


sent people in power—for several years past not a single petition was | Council, with the following dialogue :— 
presenu d, nor a single motion t ade on the subje et It is a » trae | General Lavavetre—I thought it was the dignity and interest of 
that the Wellington Ministry carried the country throngh the most | Trance to support the principles she had laid down. € would-ask the 
disastrous pet ‘od of commercial distress—that when the ew cabinet | Minister for Foreign Affairs whether he has not written thet Frane: 
lcame in. evecv branch o i ess We improving It ie aleo well | would never consent to see the Austrian forces enter into aly. 
known that suc: ia now the activity the yut ft manufacturing and M. Sewastianss made a sign in the affirmative (Strong set sation 
icultural districts, that but fort irritating influence of this bill,the | General Laraverte—I would then inquire what he understands by 
people would be more prosper and fh vy than i th eat | the words, “France will never consent.” 
commercial calamiti t Pe hr The Britis pre 8 cect t isin General Srrastriaxi—Not to consent, and to make war are ver 
1! cr untry on this « t n—tl peoy le are not so ¢ tated rd tur- | different thing (Laughter on the left ) [Gen Lam ‘irque weed 
saik ale is represented rd when we tate Times has cone np hitshoulders; and another Member exclaimed ¢ “Vis pitital j 
the infamo lengt f suppressing Mr. Pe S| when the Vr. pe Scnons Tis a word without meaning 
war hard on the r trv, the eye ol som 'o rene Wilt ty General Lavravetre—The words “1 will not consent.” signifies is 
opened. Itis not att 1 t:) carry the measure by fair and man- | the eyes of the French people, “Twill prevegs you doing it Por 
ly argument, but | lence, tion menace Eve time a strange abuse bas been mads of words. After having 
member who oppos bill is held up »bjects of vengeance to th onutounded the partizangs of the popuiar Throne with Repoblicans, we 
mob by the news mapers ire tow divided is the partizans of war and the partizans of pence 
We entreat attention to the article from the New Mont to the | This mane? of thus accusing one another rust be renounced. ¥ 


~ 


missia msi tue t part of the Speer h 


t speech of Mr. Peel and tg the ar 
ofthe Lord Advoc#t: 


i We re-ret to observe by the Lon lon Gazettes tis . {Sir Hows d 
Douglas has been removed fromthe government of the Province of 
New Brunswick. over ‘ e has pre led o much honour to 
ie if and sath tion tot ‘ Cine London wer | 

P io es acy | 
y in con the treedlom of 


H° again ask the Minister whether he endeavoured to throw any 
ndrance into the way of the Austrians entering into Italy. 
M. Sewacriass replied, that negotiations being on foot, the se« 


f them could 


reve 
not be revealed 

M. Maueuin aand Gen Lamarve rose to speak : but. on the prope 
mot M. Dupin, the Chamber decided that the further debate should 
postponed to the discussion of tne Finance Bill ipresented to the 


"yr 









RLIAMENTARY DEBATE CONTINUED.—SPEECH OF 
7” MR. EY, THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 
The LORD ADVOCATE—Alter the great debate which bas taken 
place, to which | have, from the first, directed my attention, I can 
scarcely say that the subject has been touched on as it relates to Scot- 
land. Tonly mention this matter at the outset, flatterin myself I 
may be allowed to infer, from the general silence of the Scotch 
Members, that they are not adverse to cagrecie'e of that measure 
which is to be carried imto effect by three bills, for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively. 1 think the topics on both sides that have 
been most frequently alluded to and most forcibly pressed on our at- 
tention, on both sides of the House, are, first, the undoubted pros- 
perity of the e of both ends of the island at the present moment 
—a prosperity which the argument of any necessity for the present 
motion goes io impeach. Secondly, the want of any showin of any 
direct evil in the situation of the people, orof any injury to their na- 
tional interests, which can be directly traced to the state of the repre- 
sentation; and, thirdly, of the want of any specification of the parti- 
cular benefits which the changes now proposed are likely to confer 
onus. (Hear.] If I were disposed to be declamatory rather than 
attempt to be argumentative, | might perhaps add to these the griev- 
ances which an Honourable and Learned Member characterised so 
playfully and so fancifully a» a corporation robbery, and that other 
“raver and more serious charge put forward by an Hon. Baronet, of a 
tendency to promote a revolution. I might, too, dwell on the insinua- 
tions, that the wltimate consequence of these changes must be to re- 
Wh move the crown from the brow of the Sovereign, and that monarchy 
and all its branches and institutions will be speedily rooted out of this 
country. I might, too, enumerate among these the assertion, that no 
reason bas been shown for these unprecedented changes—that the 
people themselves do not desire, and bave not really called for them; 
and that although they are now exceedingly clamorous, and insisting 
on the fulfilment of their wishes with menaces of force in the event 
of a refosal, still that all this clamour and all these menaces were ori- 
ginally raised, and have been a gee f fostered by those who are 
now pleading them as a justification of that measure which they are 
endeavouring to prevail on this House to adopt, [Hear, hear.) I 
may be permitted to add, finally, to all this what has been put forth 
confidently both in and out of doors, that notwithstanding these ma- 
neuvres the present system of representation is at the bottom ex- 
tremely popular with ail whose opinions can be considered important, 
and that as the country prospered eminently, and attained the highest 
rank among nations with that representation, it would be rash and un- 
wise to change what we possessed for that which was less known, and 
may be less beneficial. [Hear, hear.] Now, applying myself to the 
latter part of the arguments of the opponents of this measure, I would 
ask what isthe inference to be really drawn from it? Looking back 
through the last two or three hundred years, we are told that under our 
present system we have gone on increasing in glory and prosperity. 
Undoubtedly it isso. Inthe days of the Tudors and the Stuarts we 
were prosperous. Even then our wealth and splendour and high de- 
| gree of cultivation began to distinguish us from the nations around ; 
i and I would add, too, that compared with the other empires of Eu- 
rope, we had even then made a very considerable progress in the at- 
tainment of domestic <p And if we had thus easily gained pos- 
session of a great extent of political liberty, and increasing wealth 
aud opulence, might it not have been an argument against the pru- 
dence of those who lived under the Tudors and the Stuarts, that the 
i should have rested satisfied with the liberty and the opulence they -4 
} ready possessed, and that they ought not to have struggled for more, 
because they endangered the aay of that which they had already 
achieved? [Hear.] This, in truth, is the argument which is now put 
forward against us. pee. It is a fact, that in order to attaina 
very great measure of public and national prosperity, a very little de- 
e of political freedom is fouad necessary, Pifecr, hear.] Eve 
espot who, either from a regard for his own interests, or from indit- 
ference or easiness of temper, may allow alimited degree of political 
freedom to his people, gives an encouragement to industry and enter- 
prize: from that arises manufaetures and commerce. e result of 
these is the growth of ease, wealth, and opulence, and the fruit of the 
tree is liberty. (Hear, hear.] Under that moderate protection which 
even a tyrant may, for the sake of his interest, give the honey bees, 
they obtain wealth. In the language of the Bon of Sirach, who 
seems, in his Ecolesiasticus, to have been a commentator on the beau- 
ties of the English Constitution—[A laugh]—they attend to handi- 
eraft; but when their industry has given wealth, they demand liberty, 
whichis the daughter, and not the motlier, of prosperity. [Hear.] 
Thus rose the Italian republics—thus rose the free German towns— 
thus rose the cities of Flanders—thus rose the seeds of our towns and 
_ guilds, which, under nod sake of gecumulated wealth, obtained that 
manicipal aud civil freedo 
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he political institutions of England? We were prosperous, and 
: splendid, and famous in the times of the Star Chamber—of preroga- 
tive—of purveyors, and of ship money—our merchants were distin- 
guished throughout the world for their ability and intelligence— 
works, of a character the most splendid in the history of man, were 
composed, and England was as proud a name, and her character 
and power as much respected, as in the proudest periods of ber his- 
tory. But what wasthe consequence of this? Just as the people con- 
tinged to increase in wealth and intelligence, it became indispensable 





i ta her happiness and her ary that the basis of her political 
me! institutions should be widened, and that room should be provided for 
4 ' : the multiplied children of freedom. (Hear, hear.] Is it true, I ask, 


or is it not, that the events of the last twenty-five years have generated 
in this country a mass of political interests, and a capacity among the 
peonle who form these interests, of not understanding the bearing and 
tendency of political institutions with which they had no comparison 
in their history, and which set at nought all their previous knowledge 
and experience’? But, then, it is said that we should stop where we 
are, because we now enjoy such a high state of national prosperity ; 
but who is fo be the judge of the standard of improvement? I know 
of no limifs to the progress of improvement, or to the continually- 
increasing desires of intelligent men. Now what is really the fact 
; i here? for L apprehend that we are, in this case, to determine more 
from facts than arguments. [Hear, hear.] Let us suppose that there 
is no other boon demanded trom us, at the present moment, than that 
: we should admit to a share of the privileges of the representation a 
; Jarge proportion of the wealthy, the intelligent and the middle classes 
of the country ; those who are at Leeds and Manchester, and ina large 
portion of the metropolis itself, wholly excluded from the right of re- 
turning Members to Parliament. Is it true, then, Lask, that those per- 
sons are discontented—[{ Hear, and no]—dissatisfied—| Hear, hear, 
and no, no |—and soured, from being placed under an exclusion—{ No] 
-and from being deprived of a right which they see exercised else- 
where, by others placed in a mach humbler condition of society? You 
iy no. Task, what are we to say to the innumerable petitions onthe 
cable of the Hons: Petitions coming by hundreds and thousands, 
not from the middle or the lower classes, but from the baukers, the 
anerchants, and the lawyers, and men moving in the most elevated cir- 
cles in the country. [ Hoar. ] 
be as numerous as T unde: 
the contrary! how is it we | 
or propriety of retorm? 





li this be the cease, and if these petitions 


city (Bristol), which containe dan argument on the subject that might 
? 


that they were nowilling 

: { Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
tions, that I may venture to say a few words respecting the country 
with which [am more immediately connected. Scotland has sent 
up a auwber of re‘itions, and I kyow from the best authority that 


the laws of England should be changed.— 


Zhe Niviow. 





a great part 
the knowledge of these who presented them, and that they came with 
the greatest surprise on many of those, who bad no idea that any 
such measure was contemplated. The town councils of all the most 
considerable burghs have petitioned ; and in G w—a place where 
I was educated, of which I know so much,and with which I have been 
so intimately connected, that there is scarcely a person of any note 
of whom I do not know something—I can safely say, that four-fifths 
of all those have signed the petition, and that of the 189 principal 
names whvu signed the requisition, at least one-half were doubtful of 
the safety or propriety of reform some years ago, and are now con- 


,and, I believe, the wholé of them were got ap without | to unite with you, you will not be better —re 
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sonable? [Loud cries of “ Hear, hear, beer." tt With the unres 
Hon. Member for Preston, whose constituents are princi the 
and pot-wallopers, he thinks the qualification of ten pally Pauper: 
deal too high; and he asks why the quatification of four or fe a 
would not render persons as good members of the coneti 
Let the case be supposed of an individual who has approeche body 
gal qualification so nearly as nine pounds. Is no £004 to be d the Ie. 
from the effort to make the next and last step? For m Capected 
think it highly advantageous that a large class of the p Been party 
thus have always something in prospect. It tends to sleet shou! 1 
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verted from their former opinions. [Hear, hear.] Ia addition 
to these I may name the town councils of Perth, of Aberdeen, and of 
Dundee. (Hear, anda laugh.] An Hon. Member opposite smiles at 
the name of Dundee; but he should know, that while my election is 
under appeal, public affairs are managed by a commission; and that 
they have, in conjunction with the great majority of the guild, signed 
the petition. Having said thus much, [now apply myself to the mea- 


to the franchise. In the one case, the franchise is taken away from a 
considerable body, who at present possesses it; and in the other, it is 
given to a great number who at present bave it not. Now, as to those 


arise from giving representatives to Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield ; 


each of which might be divided into sections equal to some of those 
of the ordinary size, were permitted to return Members for each see- 
tion? How, he would ask, could this demoralize the people, or in- 
jure the power of the throne and the aristocracy. Now, lam apt to 
think that whatever is done in thiseountry should be done openly and 
regulated openly, and that if it were necessary that Peers should have 
boroughs, all the world might know it. Fvery Peer, for instance, 
might have two Members if be possessed £10,000 a year, and every 
Commoner of £20,000 might possess the same number, and thus by a 
very easy arrangement, which all would understand, the aristocracy of 
wealth might be adequately represented, and the arrangements might 
be rendered much more useful than the all-perfect system of modern 
days. Lwould allow property a large and !iberal influence in elec- 
tions; but lam prepared to contend that the present system, so far 
from giving that influence, produces much less than it will possess if 
this measure is carried into full effect. (Hear, hear.] The Hon. 
Member for Callington, indeed, admitted this himself, when, in al- 
luding to the parliamentary influence of the Bedford family, he said, 
in spite of the disfranchisement, I'll wager you half a crown that the 
Duke of Bedford’s interest in Tavistock will be quite es great as it was 
before. Under a better and more liberal system, a liberal, a kind, and 
hospitable landlord must always exercise a vast influence over his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and command the respect and affection of his 
friends and connections, and dependents; but under the present sys- 
tem be is compelled, for the purpose of buying that which he means 
afterwards to sell, to have recourse to a degrading and contaminating 
species of bribery, intimidation, and corruption, dishonourable to him- 
self, and deeply injurious to all who are brought within its influence. 
But it has been said that the British constitution consists of King, 
Lords, and Commons, duly balanced iv power ; and that the proposed 
measure will give an improper preponderance to the democracy. 
How, I am ata loss to conjecture. An Honourable Gentleman has 
observed, that if we adopt the bill we shall throw the whole command 
of the legislature into the hands of the lower classes of tradesmen. 
Now it must be recollected that the qualifications of voters in towns, 
after the present voters had died out, is, that they are to be household- 
ersof £10. year rent. This new qualification, therefore, isin five- 
fold ratio greater than that which has long existed with reference to the 
voters in counties. How, then, can it be justly said that a prepon- 
derance is to be given to the lower orders by this measure? And, be- 
sides, the opponents of the bill argae as if the qualification for voters 
in towns was never to be above ten pounds; forgetting that that is to 
be the lowest qualification. Thensee the addition that is to be made 
to the county Members. Looking at all these circumstances I am at a 
loss to conceive why an Hon. Member, in the spirit of prophecy, or 
in the spirit of conjecture, should declare that by what we now pro- 
pose to do, we are about to give to the House of Commons a much 
more democratical character than that which it at present possesses. 
(Hear, hear.] Sir, it has always appeared to me to be a great mistake 
to imagine that the possession of very large property is likely to pro- 
duce iu the proprietor a more fervent spirit of loyalty, or a more ar- 





erstand they are, how is it we have not one to | those who are only seeking their richts, and of betraving them into the 
ave had no petition denying the necessity | commission of crime 
he exe 4 : 7 shin . \ . . ° . . 

With the exception of that petition from a | which I paid attention to the subject this is the view which I have 


e expressed somewhat in the lauguace of the dissenting Barons of old, | contented with a cause from those who would be discontented without 


I think, while Lam on the subject of peti- | satisfy the actively mischievous and 2. sperate class, whose influence 
lover the better-disposed | am az<ious to destroy. Reasonable reform 
unreasonable but it will ‘satisiy the reasonable 
OM if yousetist® he reasonable and induce tnsia 








dent attachment to the ancient institutions of the country, than that by 
| which his fellow subjects are distinguished. The sanctity of property 
is established by law. But will you say that the poor man, who labours 


m which formed the ground-work of our | for all that he has, is less likely to preserve that sanctity inviolable—is 
resent liberties. [Hear, hear.] What has been the progress of | less likely to obey the law by which that sanctity is protected, than the 


| rich man who spends his days in idleness and ennui? It has always 
| appeared to me that the man who acquires by his own exertions just 
| enough tosecure to himself a comfortable existence—the man, for in- 
| stance, wholives on his freehold of forty shillings a year, is the man who 
| is moet likely to be the true guardian of property, and to rally round the 
| standard of its defenders. [Hear, hear.] Just lifted above the gulph 
of poverty such a man feels the real value of that asylum which his 
own hands have constructed. Proud of the comforts which he has ob- 
| tained, he looks down, but with a feeling of affectionate consideration, 
tou those who are struggling to acquire a similar station. Such is the 
| person whom a wise provident Legislature would wish to attach, and 
on whom they may place the firmest reliance to aid them in resist- 
ing those, if _ such there be, who are disposed to set the laws at de- 
| fiance, and to declare war against property. [Hear, hear.] No think- 
|ingman can for amoment believe thatless loyalty to the King, that 
j less due deference to the aristocracy, that less pride in the valuable 
| institutions of the country, will be felt by the man who has toiled hard, 
| to gain the little eminence on which he is placed, than by the man 
| who, although in the highest rank, is probably in possession of less real 
}enjoyment. [Hear, hear,] There are two separate classes of persons 
| in this kingdom who are discontented with the present state of the re- 
| presentation. The first consist ofa large number of loyal, industrious, 
| and wealthy individuals, who are not in the enjoyment of the electrive 
| franchise. [tis very natural that these individuals should be dissatisfied. 
| The second class of discontented persons, consists of the great mass of 
jthe people. And here, Sir, [am perfectly ready to admit—I will not 
| dissemble the fact—that attempts are constantly making to mislead the 


| to seduce them into the destruction of property—the corner-stone of ! 
| the social edifice. [Hear.] There are, no doubt persons in this coun- 
| try who are opposed to all law, who despise authority, whose only ob- 
| ject is to evade the one, and to destroy the other “But will anv one 
tell me that such persons form the great body of the petitioners to this 
House for Parliamentary reform. (Hear, hear,] They do not care } 
| for torty-shilling freeholds, or for any other qualifications 
| not for Kings, or Lords, or Commons 
| for himself, and God, or some other being for us all.” 


| 


They care 
Their maxim is “ every man 
{A laugh.) The 
danger is, however, in letting things remain in such a state, that the | 
persons to whom Ihave been alluding shall have the means of influe neing | 
{ Hear, hear, 


hear ] From the first hour at | 


| taken of it. [have always wished to segregrate those who are dis- 


any cause. (Hear, hear.] It is quite true, Sir, that no reform will 


wn! nos satisfy the 


And Wa yb! deny, ; 





sure before the House, which divides itself into two parts with respect | 


who have no- representatives, can it be said that any bad effeets would | 


or that an injury would be inflicted on property, or any pernicious con- | 
sequences flow to the other classes of society, if the large counties, | 


| people by infamous publications, and by other means, of endeavouring | ® 


and if property be secure, all will be safe. The first of all the ben, 4 
however, which I expect from this measure is, that it wil] re ets 
causes of that geueral discontent which might otherwise Pt the 
| into disaffection, and then, perhaps, into insurrection. Heats first 
| hear.] Sir, | will not enter into the history of past Parliame a hear 
| there is one principle which all Parliaments ought to keep in — but 
| reference to the people who live under their protection—it js 7 with 
the means of the prompt operation of public opinion on Parti. Bive 
| By public opinion I do not mean popular indignation or cine Se 
can it be denied by any man who isconversant with Parliams, Bur 
| history that abuses have frequently been habitually wietigena "2 
consequence of the too small influence of publie Opinion nod in 
| legislative body? Is it not true. that in consequence of thie the 
| wars have been generally protracted long after the peo Ana 
wished for peace? [Hear, hear, hear.] Is it not true, that in € “ 
/quence of this fact the most offensive applications have oa 
| made of the public money? [Hear, hear, hear.] Is it not true thee 
such abominations as the slave trade have been continued for 4 at 
after their condemnation by — opinion? (Hear,hear,} It a 
| true that in consequence of the little influence of publie opinion no 
| Parliament, the correction of the abuses in the criminal law have Aes 
| so long delayed? (Hear;hear.] I do not mean to say that Otilenn 
of Parliament is a panacea for all the evils under which this count > 
'}abourss ‘They are mischievous pretenders, and designing misteachen 
| of the people who say so, [Hear, ee But I say that it will greatly 
_ mitigate those evils; and thatit wi!l produce a better understandin ; 
| tween the rulers and those whom they govern. It has been said that if 
| the elective franchise of East Retford had been transferred to Birming. 
| ham, we should not, on this day, have been discussing the question of 
a general parliamentary reform. It may be so; for when the cup is fall 
single additional drop will necessarily cause it to overflow, glowing em- 
| bers, though concealed under ashes, may suddenly be fanned into & con. 
| suming flame. It appears to me that three circumstances have orevr. 
| red to produce the strong feeling which has of late manifested itself 
| through the conntry in favour of Parliamentary reform. The pro- 
ceedings respecting East Retford, in which the reasonable hopes of 
the people were disappointed, and they were not allowed to have 
even a crumb from the table. Then, the transactions respecting 
Newark—then the manner in which the representations from Seotland 
—representations from seven or 8,000 individuals have been long hun 
up, and unattended to. These occasioned a growing discontent, pon 
that may be converted by delay into despair, and then the feelings of 
resentment and of vindictiveness may arise. After this discontent is 
known itis impossible to say that the feeling of Scotland is not in it: 
favour. But, Sir, beyond all this, and after all this, there came the pe. 
tition with 10,000 names, consisting of the wealth, intelligence, and re- 
spectability of the country, and half of those names were the names 
of men who had never before been concerned in meetings of this sort, 
Scotland is at present quite loyal, it is free from disorder, and it is 
not discontented ; there have been as yet no such attacks on property 
. . . . ' 
no such machine-breaking as in this country; the: people there have 
remained as yet unaffected with that bane and venom whieh it has 
sometimes been the 7 ee mistaken 'policy—of Governments to 
spread among them. [Cheers from both sides ofthe House.}] There 
is one other benefit that a reformed Parliament will confer on us. 
had forgotten it in the proper place, but it is of importance evough to 
justify my introducing it here. [Hear, hear.} It is this, that the 
classof persons who are suffering from distress—and I am efraid that 
at all times distress will be felt. more or less, by some classes ;—but 
| pene persons, when they know that they have sent persons to this 
ouse who will feel true sympathy for their sufferings, and who will 
indefatigably, bravely, and zealously advocate their cause, will cease 
to think that that distress has arisen solely from the misgovernment 
and oppression of their rulers. [Cheers.] They will not now take 
your words for that fact [Hear, hear, hear,] while you exercise a ' 
power over which they deem they ought to possess a greater degree of E 
controul. I think that there is no man who will deny these are ewong 
the benefits of a reformed Parliament. I trust, from the fact of the 
Hon. Member for Preston being in the House, that part of the 
has already been attained ; indeed, I believe it has, for he bi has 
recently stated that he has found in this House a greater — of 
tenderness for the people, a greater concern for their welfare, than he 
had before expected to discover here. [‘‘ No, no!” from Mr. Hunt— 
much laughter.} He will admit, however, that whether we got as far 
as he thinks we ought in listening to the rights of the people, we at 
least do not talk of them with cruelty, but with considerate, with 
great, though it may be with misdirected kindness. [Hear, beas, 
hear! from Mr. Hunt.] The Right Hon. Gentleman opposite hes r- 
proached us in an eloquent and pathetic speech, that we do not submit 
our fears to argument, but our arguments to our fear—that we take 
counsel of the alarm that we ourselves have raised—and that we have 
rushed on desperate, afraid of the ‘ sounds ourselves have made.” I 
wish that the House had been told by the Right Hon. Gentleman the 
difference between our intimidation and that which is proposed by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman himself. The difference between as is this— 
We are afraid to refuse the just prayer of the people as expressed in 
the petitions—they are afraid to do an act of justice (Hear, hear, hear, } 
for fear the concessions of just rights may, by the perversion of all 
moral feelings, be made the ground of unjust F See s. [Hear, hear, 
hear.] It certainly comes to this, and this alone, which is the ultimate 
ground of their refusal—namely, the Right Hon. Gentleman seys, 
fact, at least, ‘Iam afraid of the dangers and evils that, by some in- 
describable and un explained process, ill ensue form the granting for : 
just rights.” for the rights are just, and no man pretends to deny theit om 
justice. The people claim these rights, and the only avswer proposed 
to be afforded them is, “ I will not move from the position in W hich I Gene 
am now,” and that answer will produce the greatest of evils, the curse he ¢ 
of popular disaffection. The Right Hon. Gentleman said, “1 am 
fraid, for fear that an indication of firmness in the allowance of a 
just desire will compel me afterwards to accede to the wishes of un- 
The distinction between us, Sir, is, that we are afraid 
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just men.” 





to refuse an act of justice, they are afraid to grant it. [Cheers.] Poli 
@ sary 
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1. Pacific, Crocker, |Apritt, Aug-1,Dee-1,, ‘36, %¢ 16 (0 Be ion 
4. Silas Richards, Holdregey “ 8, “* 6, ** &, 7 ' 1 ; 
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£.Silyanysdenkiug' Allen, 1 Hp, « 34, * Ba, ** Me , tbe 





